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Editorial 


A Full Life 


ee RNIE, WHEN WE HAVE DONE 
E this job for you are we coming 
back to the dole ?’’... Both the 
Prime Minister and I answered, ‘‘ No, 
you are not! ”’ 

When Mr. Churchill and Mr. Bevin made 
that reply to our invasion troops they made 
no personal promise, but spoke for each and 
all of us—just as these soldiers asked not only 
for themselves, but for the pilots who won the 
Battle of Britain and to-day are smashing the 
fly bomb, for the sailors who have kept us from 
starving, for the Civil Defence and the men and 
women in the factories who have worn them- 
selves out to provide the weapons of Victory. 

It is not within the scope of this magazine to 
proffer the Government advice on how it 
should abolish unemployment. We accept the 
Government’s pledge that it will do so, and 
undertake to play our full part as citizens 
in furthering that end. 

Work is not an end in itself, however. 
Even during the war, there has mounted side 
by side with increased employment a demand 
for a higher cultural level in the nation’s 
recreational pursuits. 

It is not just that the prick of danger has 
made us conscious of all the fine expressions 
of human feeling and thought, and sent so 
many of us for the first time to the best in 
Music, Drama, Art and Literature, and 
away from the cheap and tawdry. It is that, 
despite austerities, tedium and even physical 
peril, the war, by abolishing the moral rot 
inevitable to unemployment and the debasing 
terror of it among the employed, also abolished 
the pettiness that strangled its victims. Mil- 
lions of our people have for the first time 
grown conscious of their lives: : until now 
they had only wanted to forget them. 

“ If this is true of war-time employment, 
with all its restrictions, how much greater 
will be the effect in peace-time ? 

The nation will demand houses that not 
only have refrigerators but space for books, 
not only television sets but pianos. We shall 
require that our increasing interest in Music 


_and Drama should be borne in mind by our 


civic authorities, and that concert halls and 
theatres be included in all our towns’ 
reconstruction plans. We shall want Films 
of a higher standard of integrity and quality 
to match our own growth. Not only shall we 
want our own Civic Art Galleries to possess 
more of the kind of modern pictures with 
which we have become familiar during the 
war, but we shall ourselves wish to have 
examples of them to. decorate the walls of 
our new homes. : 

The full employment of the nation does not 
only promise that everyone will be able in 
future to fulfil his own material needs—great 
though such a prospect is. It brings a full 
life within reach of all of us. 

What has to be done cannot be done 
without tremendous efforts. We shall 
not shirk the task. The prize for which 
we strive is a glittering inspiration to 
our endeavour and gives meaning to 
all the loss and pain we are suffering. 


In the all-important matter of 
feminine hygiene Rendells products 
ensure perfect protection and the 
elimination of mental strain. If 
you value good health and content- 
ment at all times insist on Rendells 
products—a wise choice always. 
An informative booklet—‘‘Hygiene 
for Women,’’ by Nurse Drew— 
may be obtained from your chemist, 
or, if you prefer, write to 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.| 
enclosing 3d. in stamps 
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NOVELLO’S 
BIOGRAPHIES OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS 
Edited by W. McNaught 
Price Wl. each net 


BACH by Harvey Grace 
BEETHOVEN by W. McNaught 
BERLIOZ by Edward Lockspeiser 
BRAHMS by Alec Robertson 
CHOPIN by Henry Coates 
DEBUSSY by M. D. Calvocoressi 
DVORAK by Mosco Carner 
GLUCK by Frank Howes 
HANDEL by J. A. Westrup 
HAYDN by W. R. Anderson 
LISZT by J. A. Westrup 
MENDELSSOHN by Marion Scott 
MOZART by F. Bonavia 
PURCELL by A. K. Holland 
ROSSINI by F. Bonavia 
SCHUBERT by Eric Blom 
SCHUMANN by Edwin Evans 
TCHAIKOVSKY by Gerald Abraham 
VERDI by Dyneley Hussey 
WAGNER by Ernest Newman (double 
number ls. 3d. net) 
WEBER by Scott Goddard 


NOVELLO & COMPANY Lt 
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IF you feel you can 
write... can describe 
an incident graphically 
. . . feel you have the 
‘news sense,” you 
probably have the 
makings of a _ good 
journalist. 


Now is the time to 
train, toprepare. Turn 
your odd moments to 
good account by training for a post-war 
career in journalism. Let the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM give 
you the necessary guidance, help to 
develop your latent talent and set you 
earning money with your pen. The 
London School of Journalism is under 
the patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors and its instructors 
are all practical writers. » 


Reduced Fees. Special Courses in 
Journalism, Short Stories, Article Writ- 
ing, Poetry, Radio Plays and English 
Literature. Personal Coaching by 
Correspondence. Write for free 
advice and book to— 

O.T. LONDON SCHOOL of JOURNALISM, 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 4574, 


MUSIC OF OUR TIME 
YEAR BOOK 


Edited by 
Ralph Hill and M. Hinrichsen 


Among the 50 Contributors are: 

G. Abraham, F. Bonavia, E. Evans, H. Grace, 
R. Hill, F. Howes, R. Hull, R. Jacques, 
W. Legge, Wm. McNaught, S. Northcote, 
C. B. Rees, A. Robertson, A. Rowley, L. 
Tertis, M. Tippett, J. R. Tobin, J. A. Westrup. 


From the Contents: 
New Year’s Honours. From Elgar to Britten. 


Research. Science. Orchestras. Choral 
Music. Organ Music. Opera. Ballet. Folk 
Dances. Music in London; _ Scotland; 


Wales; Cornwall. Broadcasting. Music 
Education. The music educational Organisa- 
tions and Institutions. Music in the Services. 
Performing Organisations. British Music for 
Foreigners. The Music Organisation of Gt. 
Britain. Bibliography. Obituary. Who’s 
Who. General Index, etc. 


' 308 pages. Price 12s. 6d. 


HINRICHSEN EDITION, LIMITED 
160 Wardour Street, London, W.i 


A certificate hangs in the shop of your 
chemist. It shows that he is a Member of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and is awarded 
only after a long apprenticeship and the 
passing of rigid examinations. It is 
evidence of his wide knowledge of dis- 
pensing, chemistry, botany, poisons and 
many other subjects connected with 
modern pharmacy. 


The chemist is a vital part of the country’s 
health organisation. His skill and know- 
ledge are at your disposal and justify your 
confidence. 


Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


Luthymol 


Notes and Comments 


Ministerial 
Partisanship 


HE DISPLAY OF VITRIOLIGC TEMPER ON 
LT the part of Brendan Bracken in the House 

of Commons over Your M.P., might have 
been ignored by us but for.two things. First, 
it dealt with publishing, a subject which ‘is 
of great interest to us and our readers. Second, 
the Minister’s abuse of his position to make 
party propaganda would bring the whole 
parliamentary system into disgrace if it became 
a general practice. 

Question time in the House is used as 2 
means of obtaining statements on matters of 
fact. Some latitude is allowed in the way 
supplementary questions are dealt with, but 
generally speaking, Ministers do stick to the 
facts. On this occasion the Minister of 
Information, ignoring the title of his office, 
had nothing but comment to give when Mr. 
Beverley Baxter gave him an opening by 
asking if he would ban the export of Your M.P. 
as it ‘‘ might disturb relations with Russia.” 

Mr. Bracken replied that there would be 
““no point in doing so.”’ But before he made 
this simple answer he criticised the book as a 
** venomous attack ” and ‘‘ elaborate malice ” 
—statements which were not of fact but of 
- opinion_derived from the unpleasant shock of 
being faced with the unsavoury record of his 
party immediately prior to the war. 

The bunch of Tory M.P.s who always 
protest loudly when Mr. Morrison makes a 
week-end speech, mildly suggesting monopo- 
list buccaneers must never again be allowed 
to hold up the nation to ransom, who oppose 
every progressive measure whether it be to 
liberalise education or to. ensure the country 
has a clean milk supply, who weep over 
Captain Ramsay M.P.’s internment in the 
national interest, who have led the demand 
for the release of British Fascists, and who do 
all these things they say, because they are 
jealous of Parliamentary prestige and the 
British people’s freedom, made not a whimper 
of disapproval in this instance. Can it be 
that it is privilege and not justice that 
concerns them ? 

Too many people are eager-to trot out ill- 
informed and partisan opinions. From 
Ministers we expect facts—particularly from 
the Minister of Information. 


Paper 


In the course of his stooging, Beverley 
Baxter asked Mr. Bracken if he were “‘ aware 
that many books of high scientific and literary 
value cannot be published at the present time, 
owing to the shortage of paper.” If Mr. 
Bracken was unable to tell the House the name 
of the author of Your M.P., he could admit to 
being aware of this. ’ 

The public is far less likely to know about it. 
It is generally supposed that book publishing 
has been limited because the necessary raw 
materials have to be imported. In fact, paper 
required for book publishing is home manu- 
factured, and not imported. Newsprint, the 
paper used for newspapers, however, is 
mostly shipped from Canada. At their present 
quotas, newspapers use about a quarter of a 
million tons of paper a ‘year, while no more 
than 22,000 tons: are employed in - book 
publishing. 

The present publishers’ quota is 40 per cent. 
of their 1938-39 output. Publishers say that 


this was a very bad year and not at all 
representative of their needs. AnotHer point 
they make is that this flat method of assess- 
ment is very. hard on small publishers—many 
of whom were responsible before the war for 
just those béoks of high literary and scientific 
value for which Mr. Baxter has so.suddenly 


become solicitous. ‘With less than half their‘ 


previous supply to dispose of, is it any wonder 
that they should choose to put it into books 
which’ are certain and immediate sellers ? 
As much as they would like to re-fill their 
emptied stock-rooms with solid works, it is 
impossible for them to do so since the onl 
way in which they can escape bankruptcy is 
by rapidly turning over their small quotas. 

Of course, the paper shortage is not the 
only problem facing the publishing trade. 
Labour difficulties, particularly ‘in’ book- 
binding and printing, are acute. Nevertheless, 
the main trouble is paper, and unless some 
further increase in the quota for bodks is 
made, the position is going to be very serious 
“indeed. Technical books and even elementary 
school books are now in such short supply 
that routine education is in danger of being 
held up. But besides this there is the less 
tangible but equally important growth of 
interest in art and science during the war, 
which must be met if the nation is to be fitted 
to’ play its full part in the peace. 


Birthday 


This month marks the twentieth birthday 
of the Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. Since 1924 the Society has been 
bringing Soviet music, art, literature and 
science to the notice of the British public. 
Its self-imposed task has not always been easy, 
for it had to face and defeat the smoke-screen 
of prejudice for all things Russian which 
powerful and unscrupulous sections of the 
community were-at pains to erect in the inter- 
war years. ‘ 

What is not generally known is that the 
Society’s job is a*two way one. It does not 
consist only of introducing. us to Soviet 
culture, but also of presenting us to the 
Soviets. An example of this was a recent 
exhibition at the Moscow Tool-making 


Factory.. Under the title ‘‘ Cultural Treasures 
the British Fight to Defend,” were grouped 


- among many others, works by Shakespeare, 


Spenser, Thomas Moore, Byron, ‘Oscar 
Wilde, and even such moderns as Galsworthy, 
Aldington and Priestley. The walls were 
decorated with copies not only of the obvious 
Gainsboroughs and Reynolds, but also with 
examples of Beardsley and Brangwyn. 

The scope of the Society’s work has gone 
on growing with the years, but the expansion 
which peace: will bring may be expected to 
dwarf past achievements. Not only will the 
returned soldiers want to-know more of their 
Ally’s way of life, but it is certain the Soviet 
citizen will want to know more of ours. Indeell 
the latter is already displaying an avid 
curiosity which the Society is doing its best 


_ to satisfy, but in order to make it more 


effective still, they would like to make contact 
with more British writers, musicians and 
others, who would like to send copies of their 
works to: their Soviet professional counterparts. 


Sistrom Arrives 


From a talk we had with Joseph Sistrom, 
the Paramount producer who is over here to 
work on films for the American Office of 
War Information, it seems that Hollywood is 
getting alive to the fact that audiences want 
something different from the time-honoured 
formula of escapist romanticism which domin- 
ates the themes of most American films. 

Sistrom (whose latest film Hitler’s Gang will 


.soon be shown here) believes that ‘the new 


approach will be based on a far more honest 
and realistic interpretation of scenes and 
characters. In that respect he is, of course, 
away behind some of the more progressive 
British producers and directors like Balcon, 
Cavalcanti, Watt and Jennings- who have 
already put the theory into practice with great . 
success. ' 

Incidentally, we asked Sistrom what Ameri- 
can public opinion thought of the Chaplin 
trial. He told us that public opinion’ on the 
whole was sympathetic to Chaplin, but that 
Hollywood was ‘against him. This seems to 
add up to the neéd of Hollywood getting that 
grip on reality that Sistrom talked about.- 


A painting from David Burton’s exhibition (see article on page 5). 
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Loeal Colour in 


Ameriean Musie 
by H. G. Sear 


IVING JOSTLED TOGETHER ON THIS TINY 

1 island, living on an island at all, has its 

disadvantages. When we come face to 
face with our American cousins, for instance, 
we find some of them crude. Then with the 
human habit. of facile generalisation we say, 
‘“'These Yanks are a bit crude.” And even 
the use of the word Yanks is in error; it is a 
local term. We find it hard to imagine the 
vast expanses of the States, a phenomenon that 
still keeps men apart in body and in mind. 
We demand the metropolitan urbanity of the 
New Yorker from the Texan cattleman. And, 
mind you, the polished veneer of the intellect- 
ual New Yorker at that. Emphatically not 
representative of the lump. 

It occurred to me that the variety of Ameri- 
can citizenry might be exemplified in' American 
music. One of the most interesting avenues of 
approach to that music is certainly through 
local colour.~This has had a remarkable effect 
upon literature there. And in music, of course, 
We have our own schools of literary local 
colour here; but: Britain is so small that the 
sharp borderlines are easily washed out of the 
pattern. Who remembers that George Eliot, 
in her most readable novels, is Warwickshire ? 
Though we all know that Hardy is Dorset and 
Phillpots, Devon. But what I mean is 
clear enough. Let me say that the best of 
Mark Twain is pure Mississipi, and you get 
the direction of my thesis at once. That is, 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn are instinct 
with the manners, customs and dialects of the 
territory through which the rivér flows, territory 
and people who have to a great extent escaped 
the standardising cultural. influences that 
emanate from capital cities. 

Let me introduce David Wendel Fentress 
Guion. He is an American composer. He has 
rather more right to the title than Elgar has to 
be an English composer, in that his material 
and way of thought are unalloyed home 
products; while Elgar shows German. influ- 
ences. But Guion is no New Yorker. Chicago 
knows him not, nor San Francisco. He is a 
Texan. Some of his titles might make a 
sensitive British critic wince. Turkey in the 
Straw and Sheep and Goat walking to the Pasture, 
Alley Tunes. But not Tin Pan Alley ‘tunes. 
He was brought up in the South-West. To 
say that he knows the Negrdé and cowboy well 
is to imply that he acquired the knowledge. 
No, he grew up with them and absorbed their 
tunes and they are now his natural musical 
speech. The works cited are orchestral works. 
Arkansas Traveller and the Sheep and Goat have 
found their way into the repertory of the greater 
American’ symphony orchestras. A choral 
group bears his name and he has written and 
arranged many works mainly for men’s and 
boy’s voices. It is not surprising that he has 
composed film music for a Western. But the 
main point is that he is an American composer. 

Here is another, a. Pulitzer prizeman, 
Laimer Stringfield. And lest you form the 
impression that these composers are con- 
sistently local colourists, I hasten to remark 
that.. you can find Preludes and Fugues, 
Introductions and Allegros in most of their 
lists of works. But Stringfield draws on Ameri- 
can folklore in most of his compositions. It 
was his suite From. the Southern Mountains— 
and he hails from North Carolina—that won 
the Pulitzer award; quite an early’ work. 
And when you eacounter such titles as 
Moods of a Moonshiner, Legend of Fohn Henry, 
Cripple Creek, all of which have had repeated 
broadcasts, you get some notion of where he 
belongs. Even within the sacrosanct realm of 


4 


chamber music you find A Mountain Episode, 
The Ole Swimmin’ Hole. Serious compositions, 
all, by an American composer. F 
Amongst Negro composers, R. Nathaniel 
Dett has a high place. Amongst American, 
composers, too, for that matter. * But he has 
always given his best energies to the develop- 
ment of Négro music and for 30 years he has 
directed music at the Hampton _ Institute, 
Virginia. Collecting Negro spirituals, arrang- 
ing’ them, lecturing about them, he has yet 
found timé to produce original works, steeped 
in their idiom. Poet as well as composer, he 
arranged his own libretto for the oratorio, 
The Ordering of Moses, performed at the 
Cincinnati Music Festival. It is based on 
biblical. text ‘and Negro folklore.” A major 
work. Here again, titles give the clue to the 
character: of his music. Listen to the lambs, 


Juba Dance, Magnolia, Cinnamon Grove. 


There can be no doubt that the effect of 
Negro genius upon modern American -music 
is a powerful one. It is all part of the local 
colour movement, in fact. 
George Cable and Kate Chopin have caught 
in their pages the glow and vigour of New 


_ Orleans. Exactly the same influences can be 


discovered in the earlier American composers 
from Stephen Foster to Henry Franklin 
Gilbert. Theoretically, ‘one might say, the 
Americar school could have taken its choice 
of Indian or Negra themes; that is, if an 
American school was consciously forming. 
But the fact is that the Indians are enclosed 
in reservations. But the negros, eminently 
useful as well as prolific, have proved powerful 
enough to build a culture of their own and to 
impose it upon the whole nation. Nevertheless 


Indian music. has not been overlooked. Older . 


American composers, as consistently European 
as Macdowell, occasionally stepped aside to 
cull Indian themes, romantically heroic, not 
romantically familiar, as Négro melodies were. 
Much more seriously, and because he con- 
sidered Indian music as being fundamentally 
American music, Henry Franklin Gilbert paid 
it the closest attention, utilising it in three or 
four of his scanty works. But it is Charles 
Wakefield Cadman who has exploited Indian 
music to the fullest degree. This was’ mainly 
in his earlier years. A British analogy would 
be Vaughan Williams, whose first period 
embodies folk tune. Such a conscious pro- 
cedure vanishes from his more mature works, 
though it is present subconsciously. Cadman 
saw that American music cannot and should 
not be identified with Indian or Negro material 
=—-yet, living for some time in the Omaha 
Reservation, he found substance enough far 
a couple of Indian operas. And. his instru- 
mental works include To a Vanishing Race, for 
strings, and the Thunderbird Suite, for full 
orchestra; and there are choral works on a 
fairly big scale such as The Sunset Trail- and 
The- Father of Waters. The Indian idiom has 
not proved so fruitful as the Negro. It is far 
less easily worked. Even Busoni, who was 
never put off by difficulties, was occupied for 
months on his Indian Fantasy; and he 
confessed that the. themes were practically 
unworkable. cA 

Occasionally it happens that a composer 
makes use of local colour not as a direct musical 
expression, but through the channel of litera- 
ture. You will find a preoccupation with Poe, 
with Hawthorne, with Whitman that may 
easily put you off the track. I think it simply 
means that music is more academically 
centralised. than literature. The would-be 
composer has to spend the first years of his 
career in a Conservatoire of Music, and then 
a few more in some urban music centre. 
Though circumstances may lead him to seek 
his orientation through the medium of 


literature—which is far more widely diffused _ 


than music—the activating factor is there. 
The influence of Twain is really the influence 


Writers - like . 


. vitzky 


of the Mississipi once removed; that of 
Hawthorne may well be Concord or Salem. 

Besides, local colour is not always concerned 

with place only. Sensitive to: the influences 

of romanticism, it may express itself in an — 
attempt to recapture the historic past or in 

exoticisrn. ’ 

In the same way strong political tendencies 
declare: themselves; as indeed they should, in 
a country where social divisions are sharper 
than in Europe but where the feeling for 
democracy. is very much alive and- active. 
Hence it is that you. find a deliberate hitching 
of the musical wagon to the democratic star 
in works like Siegmeister’s Sing about Freedom 
and We Want the World, and in Blitzstein’s 
The Condemned. And. there are works. that 
contain an abstract comment as exemplified 
in Robert H. Sanders’ orchestral Scenes of 
Poverty and Toil or Macdonald Hart’s Feast 
of the Workers; and specialised expression 
such as in Gerald Strang’s Vanzetti in the 
Death House. 3 : 

It is a live music. Quite recently the great 
conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, who has 
done so much for living American composers, 
declared that Americans can now genuinely 
claim to have composers of their own. Each 
of them brings his individual approach to 
music. ‘‘ Sometimes a single man has one 
single word to say in all his life, and that one 
word may be as vital as all the lifework of a 
genius. We need that word.”? There Kousse- 
vitzky is speaking for. American music. His 
own tastes are healthily broad, He was’ 
deeply moved by Old Man River. He 


-championed Aaron Copland’s Music for the 


Theatre against all odds. He likes Kern and 
Sousa. Gershwin and Berlin. Recently he 
‘‘was captivated by. Richard Rodger’s 
Oklahama.”? He does not regard Bach and 
Beethoven as music and these not-music. — 
There speaks the practical musician of open. 
mind and wide experience. 
Koussevitzky thinks that American musical 


_ experience differs from. that of Europe. In 


Europe Beethoven and Wagner did their 
creative work first and then the interpretive 
artists emerged. In the States all the means of — 
interpretation were ready and waiting for the | 
creators. When. they arrived—and he insists 
that they have arrived—there was a wonderful 
apparatus spread out before them. Kousse- 
says that in introducing modern 
American works he never had trouble with 
his players; for that matter the general public 
was no trouble. The difficulty usually lay 
with the ‘critics. And he warns us never to 
complain that Copland or Harris or William’ | 
Schuman don’t touch us as Mozart or 
Tchaikowsky do. Of course not. -The com- 
posers of to-day reveal different emotions; 
we don’t always understand exactly what 
our own emotions are. That is all. ; 
There is one thing in which American 
music differs hardly at all from music here. 
David Diamond won four separate major 
scholarships for composition. But each, 


- according to Koussevitzky, préVided money 


only “‘ for one or at most,.two years undis- 
turbed creative work.” He had to work ata 
soda-fountain. Then the leader of the Hit 
Parade .orchestras bought him a fiddle and 
maintained him until he could play it profes- 
sionally; and now Diamond plays in the 
Lucky Strike All Time Hit Parade Orchestra. 
Next season. Koussevitzky will introduce 
Diamond’s latest symphony, “an important 
addition’ to American musical literature,” 
and, he adds, “‘ a far-reaching and -wise plan 
must be worked out to establish a permanent: 
composers’ fund which will cover the essential 
and immediate needs of the living American 
composer.” : 

But that is not local colour. With tne 
exception. of the U.S.S.R., it is well-nigh 
universal. a 


The Art of 
David Burton 


by F. D. Klingender 


An exhibition of Mr. Burton’s' paintings 
will be opened at 84 Charlotte Street, on 
July \7th, at 5.30, and will remain on 
view until the end of the month. 


WENTY YEARS AGO, IN THE DAYS OF 
the great slump after the last war, 
David Burton lost-his job. He had been 
-~working for some fourteen years on the 


railways. Now he joined Britain?s inter-war. 


army of unemployed. His money soon ran 
out. He had to give up his lodgings and walk 
the streets, hungry. Though he had drawn 
and painted since he was a boy, it did not 
eccur'to him that he might earn his living 
that way. Indeed, what pictures he had left 
had become a burden to him, and he dropped 
them behind some fence because he had no- 
where else to keep them. But one day a 
fellow down-and-out, seeing him draw, urged 
him to try his luck as a pavement artist. Hg 
was mightily afraid to take this step, afraid 
of ‘the police, afraid, too, of what people 
would think of his work. But, at last, he took 
the plunge, chose a pitch in the Finchley 
Road, and has earned his living ever:since as 
a professional artist. - 


Life is not easy in this branch of the pro-, 


fession. The first pitch was a good one. 
People liked his work, especially the children. 
In good weather he might earn 10s. a day, 
and even £1 at week-ends, and he did well at 
Christmas time. But conditions are always 
changing. At times things are better .in 
Hampstead, at timesin a working class area 
like Kentish Town. So one must work a 
number of pitches in rgtation—Rosslyn Hill, 
Pond. Street, Swiss Cottage, Kilburn or 
Kentish Town. South London is said to be a 
good area, but Mr. Burton has never worked 
further south than the Embankment; he 
had a good pitch once in Willesden, but the 
police*would not let him stay there. In his 
present area, where he is well-known, the 
police are very decent to him. 

To-day, at sixty, Mr. Burton lives at 
Rowton House,-where he pays 8s: 6d. a week, 
or ls. 6d. a night, for a cubicle. It used to be 
6d. a night, then it went up to 9d., and 
finally to 1s. 4d., which does not include 
foad. His greatest difficulty is lack of space. 
A single locker leaves little room for materials 
or finished work, which must therefore be got 
rid of as soon as possible. Before the war 
Mr. Burton painted his large water-colour 
pictures in the music room-where the radio 
was on—he likes-music while he works—but 
now that room is not heated in cold weather 
and permanently blacked out, so he uses the 
crowded reading room instead, although he 
has not much peace there. ; 

To sell his work, or to attract the attention 
of passers-by to the drawings he sometimes 
makes in chalk on the pavement, David 
Burton must be topical. Whatever is in the 
news is his theme: sporting events, public 
shows, royal weddings, funerals, and now, of 
course, all the successive events of the war. 


LACK AND WHITE 


A. 


Another of the paintings from Mr Burton’s exhibition. 


Our Brave A.A. Gunners Smash the Nazis, 
British Bomb Tirpitz in Norwegian Fjords, 
Gallant Red Army: in the Crimea, Horrible 
Atrocities of the Japanese, Kwalein Marshall 
Islands U.S. America Smashing Victory, are 
some of his recent titles. His captions are 
provided by the headlines of fee day. But the 
images which these captions evoke are so 
rich..and colourful-that actuality fades into 
grey insignificance besides them. 

When David Burton was a boy: he loved 
the life and colour of the fair. The gilded 
cars with_ bold. ornaments, gaily painte 
flowers and wild animals, whirling around to 
the .strains of the steam organ—that was a 
fine sight, he says. And the memory of that 
sight has never left him. -It lives anew in 
the glowing colours and fanciful details of 
every one of his pictures. That fierce tiger 
from the fair, does it not crouch, majestic 
and menacing, in The Hindustan Terror. of 
pre-war days, lurk behind the Japanese Spy 
in Burma, or prowl in full-size glory in the 
allegorical composition on the Leicestershire 
Regiment of to-day? And, of course, the 
brave Cossacks of the Red Army in the 
Crimea are clothed in scarlet tunics, white 
Sam Brown belts, emerald breeches and pill- 
box hats. 

The decorations of barges, caravans and 
round-abouts which David Burton saw in his 
youth did more than stimulate his sense of 
colour. These last vestiges of English folk art 
transmitted to him the whole rich lore 
familiar from the chapbooks, pantomimes and 
penny theatres of the past. Thus our gallant 
A.A. Gunners and the brave Cossacks appear, 
very. properly, side by side with Robin Hood 
and Maid Marion, Robinson Crusoe, Tom 
Thumb, Dick Whittington, and The Prince of 


her dreams in. David Burton’s pavement 
gallery. : 
Other childhood memories enrich the 


artist’s treasure store: the glorious sight of 
ships and barges at Sheerness when the 
Kaiser’s yacht steamed in for Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, one-battleship in front, another behind 
it; a beautiful coloured postcard of a church 
on a river bank at sunset which he once 
copied but cannot now obtain for love or 


money; or Jolly Old Camden Town in 1897 ° 
with: its Cockneys and red-coats, fair ladies 
and. top-hatted gents outside the Bedford 
Music Hall. 

Stories read or heard on the wireless, 
illustrations seen in public libraries or on 
bookstalls, pictures in galleries (e.g., Orchard- 
son’s Stowaway) and especially Madame 
Taussauds provide a thousand images from 
the world’s history, actual and _ fictitious; 
the redeemed ne’er-do-well Sidney. Carton 
and Hiawatha, King Charles I and the 
execution of Robespierre (a horrible subject, 
but as Mr. Burton says, some people like 
horrible subjects, the Redfern Gallery, for 
instance, and he regrets that he did not 
know this wher he sent his pictures there). 
He has also followed the example of the great 
masters in painting religious subjects, but he: 
does not think da Vinci was right in placing 
all the disciples on one side of the table in his 
Last Supper. 

But David Burton’s greatest asset is his’ 
marvellous power of observation: his éye for 
detail (e.g., the gilt figures on Princess 
Juliana’s wedding coach which were so 
similar to the two sculptures over the door 
of the Bank in High Street), and his feeling 
for the picturesque in everyday life. What 
could be more delightful than his paintings of 
the fish shop, the bus at the Camden Tube 
Station, or that Shrine of Bacchus, the Old 
Mother Red Cap at Camden Town ? 

It would be wrong to assume that Mr. 
Burton attained his present skill without 
effort. (Though fortunately he was saved by 
his love for athletics—he has wrestled with 
two world champions and was a great one for 
walking—and also, perhaps, by the sociable 
pleasures of the pub,-from following a friend’s 
advice and taking evening classes in drawing !) 
For many years his father, a hansom-cab 
driver and expert ori the form of race horses, 
took a very poor view of David’s efforts to 
paint that noble animal. But he worked and 
worked and at last, when he was 30. years 
old, he produced a picture of a horse which 
his father just wouldn’t believe he had done 
and preudly kept pinned up on his wall to his 
dying day. Even now there are many 
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problems which require great ingenuity to 
tackle, the decks of ships, for instance. 

Some artists, of course, attain great skill by 
specialising. One of Mr. Burton’s colleagues, 
for example, paints nothing but pigeons, and, 
naturally, does this extremely. well; but 
although such skill is often admired, Mr. 
Burton does not think it worth the sacrifice 
of the imagination it entails. 

How do people like David Burton’s work ? 

When he was on the railways he used to 
amuse his mates by making comic drawings 
with a match stick on dusty panels, carica- 
tures of So-and-so and his old woman out ona 
Saturday night. These. were very popular 
(except with So-and-so himself). But many of 
his workmates preferred the more academic 
efforts of the other amateurs among them to 
David Burton’s serious paintings. Indeed, one 
who later became a tram driver, disliked 
them so much that he never failed to hurl 
insults at him whenever he passed Mr. Burton’s 
pitch in his tram. But there were always some 
wide ones among his mates who were crazy 
about his paintings, bought one after another 
at 2s. 6d. a piece, and filled their rooms with 
them. And this is still true to-day. David 
Burton has many ardent admirers among 
children and old people, newsvendors and 
busmen, and the ordinary folk who pass his 
pitch. He is loved by artists. The late 
Mark Gertler greatly valued his paintings, 
and David Burton is proud that he had his 
portrait painted by Felicia Brown, who was 
killed in Spain and whose name is inscribed 
on the ‘‘ Cqgmmunist Roll of Honour.” 

The world, as Mr. Burton pictures it, may 
seeth a bit old-fashioned. He prefers tigers 


to the movies, and little boys have much to. 


criticise in his aeroplanes. But before long, 
when there will again be a vital people’s art 
in Britain, we shall cherish the memory of 
David Burton. 
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ORDSW ORTH’S SONNETS ALWAYS BECOME 
popular in war-time. At the moment 


Wordsworth, Napoleon and Hitler 


by C. H. Hobday 


Wordsworth is sitting pretty; OUR 
TIME regards his sonnets as part of our 
neritage, and their Times assures us they are 
old and true. There is all the more reason 
that we should remember that Wordsworth 
was-neither a Kipling nor a Rupert Brooke, 
that his sonnets sprang directly from the love 
of the people which he learned in revolutionary 
France, and from a fierce hatred of imperialism 
in allits forms. ~ . 

In order to understand Wordsworth’s 
attitude towards Napoleon, we must bear in 
mind what the French Revolution had meant 
to him. He first made direct contact with it at 
Calais on July 13th, 1790, the eve of the great 
national festiva? to celebrate the first annivers- 
ary of the storming of the Bastille, at which 
all France swore fidelity to the new democratic 
constitution then in the making. Wordsworth’s 
immediate impression was of universal joy, 
an impression confirmed as in his tour 
through France he found 

: benevolence_and blessedness 
Spread like a fragrance everywhere. 

Eager to recapture this intoxicating experience, 
Wordsworth returned to France in-1791, and 
passed a year first in Orleans, then in’ Blois. 
At Blois he fell under the influence of Michel 
Beatipuy, an officer of aristocratic birth, who 
had dedicated himself, ‘Sas one inspired by 
some high apostolic passion, to the service of 
the unhappy and desolate serfs among his 
own countrymen.” At Blois also he saw some- 
thing of the national uprising agdinst-.the 
attempts of the Austrian and Prussian in- 
vaders to crush the revolution, when 

day by day, the-roads. 
Were crowded with the bravest youth of France, 
And all the promptest of her spirits, linked 
In gallant soldiership, and posting on 
To meet the war upon her frontier bounds. 
Such were the impressions with which he 
returned to England in December, 1792. 

The years that followed were. years of 
depression and disillusionment. The first 
great shock came when Britain joined in the 


- war of intervention, tearing 


From the best youth in England their dear pride, 
Their joy, in England, 

and Pitt’s government loosed its white terror 
against all progressive thought. Wordsworth’s 


- distress was intensified by repofts of the 


Terror in France, the nature and necessity .of 
which he failed to understand. The fall of 
Robespierre he saw, not as the betrayal of all 
that was -best in the Revolution, but as the 
beginning of a new advance; consequently his 
horror was all the greater when he realised, 
after the overthrow of the Venetian and Swiss 
republics, that 


become oppressors in their turn, 


| Frenchmen had changed a war of self-defence 


For one of conquest, loosing sight of all. 

Which they had struggled for. 

The defeat of the Revolution was completed 
by the establishment of Napoleon’s military 
dictatorship in 1799, and of the Empire in 


1804, 


When, finally to close 
And seal up all the gains of France, a Pope- 
Is summoned in to crown an Emperor— 
This last opprobrium, when we see a people, 
That once looked up in faith, as if to Heaven 
For manna, take a lesson from the dog 
Returning to his vomit. 


In the Lyrical Ballads of 1798 we see Words- 
worth turning to nature in the hope of 
finding there that all-pervading spirit of love 
and harmony which he had once hoped to 
see triumphant among men. A: 

In August, 1802, after the Peace of Amiens, 
Wordsworth returned to Calais for a month’s 
visit. He remembered the Calais of July, 
1790, while his meeting with Annette Vallon, 
who had been his mistress at Blois, recalled 
the days of his friendship with Beaupuy. The 


emotions aroused by these memories, and by 


thé contrast between what had been and: the 
degradation of France under Napoleon’s rule, 
inspired the earliest of Wordsworth’s Sonnets 
Dedicated to Liberty, a group of poems whose 
single theme is the betrayal of the Revolution. 
In two of these sonnets he recalls the festival of 
July 14th, 1790, and contrasts it with the 
official celebration, on August 15th, 1802, of 
Napoleon’s birthday and of his installation as - 
First Consul for life, a festival, Wordsworth 
observes, arousing no ‘such _ enthusiastic 
response among the people. He finds only 


- one relic of the bright hopes of the. past, the 


occasional use of the title of ‘‘ Citizen” as a 
term of address. In the French colonies, too, 
the Revolution had been betrayed; slavery 
had been revived, all. Negroes had been 
expelled from France, and Toussaint L’ Ouver- 
ture, leader of the Negroes of San Domingo, 
lay rotting in a French.dungeon. Not even 
the ancient republics of Venice and Switzer- _ 
land had been safe from French imperialism. 

Such are the themes of Wordsworth’s 
earliest political sonnets; yet in spite of the 
intense bitterness which pervades them, they 
are neither cynical nor pessimistic. Words- 
worth had seen. too much of the greatness of 
which men were capable to believe that such 
conditions could long prevail. They must pass 
as inevitably as nature’s darker moods—in 
his own words,. 

despair 

Touches me not, though pensive as a bird 
Whose vernal coverts winter hath laid bare. 
The same mood finds even more confident 
expression in the magnificent conclusion to 
the sonnet To Toussaint L’ Ouverture: 


Thou hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee; air, earth and skies, 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Freedom, in other words, is the law of nature; 
man, the masterpiece of nature, can find no 
satisfaction without it, and will never rest 
until he has ultimately achieved it. 
Wordsworth’s meditations upon the condi- - 

tion of France inevitably led him to consider 
that of England. The sonnets in which he does 
so tend to be either igriored or to be regarded, 
not as the expression of his passionate republic- 
anism, but as conventional pious sentiments. 
Many critics assume that Wordsworth dropped 
his republicanism like a hot brick early in the 
century, forgetting that at his first meeting 
with Wordsworth and Southey in 1807, De 
Quincey was shocked to hear them “ giving 


‘utterance to sentiments which seemed abso- 


lutely disloyal” and ‘‘ opinions avowedly 
most hostile to the reigning family.” (On the 


same occasion, when ‘‘it had been agreed 


that no good was.to be hoped for, as respected 
England, until the roval family should be 


expatriated,” Southey suggested Botany Bay 
as a suitable place for them.) It was not to be 
expected therefore that Wordsworth would 
wax enthusiastic. over the England of the 
industrial: magnates who grew rich on the 
sweated labour of children, or the unsavoury 
rabble of stock-jobbers and war-profiteers 
who flocked round the port-sodden Pitt. 

Wordsworth saw one passion dominating 
society, the lust for wealth, the enemy of all 
moral and intellectual values. 

The wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur new in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore. 
When war was renewed in 1803, he observed 
far greater courage and confidence among the 
poor, and drew the inference 

that riches are akin 

To fear, to change, to cowardice, and death. 


Above all, he loathed imperialism. His 
attitude towards it, and towards the war with 
France, is clearly indicated in a sonnet which 
the Times is very unlikely to reprint, but 
which for our present purpose is worth 
quoting in full. 


England ! the time is come when thou shouldst wean 
Thy heart from its emasculating food; 

The truth should now be better understood; 

Old things have been unsettled; we have seen 

Fair seed-time, better harvest might have been 

But for thy trespasses; and, at this day, 

Tf for Greece, Egypt, India, Africa, 

Aught good were destined, thou wouldst step between. 
England !* all nations in this charge agree: 

But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 
Far—far more abject, is thine Enemy: 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 
Of the offences be a heavy weight: 

Oh grief that Earth’s best hopes rest all with Thee | 


Wordsworth’s problem is clear. He fully 
appreciates the crimes of the British ruling 
class, both in the Empire—and his language 
on India can be echoed to-day—and in their 
opposition to the French Revolution; but 
he also realises that French militarism is the 
more immediate enemy. His hesitant mood 
is admirably expressed in the dragging mono- 
syllables of the last line. 

Throughout these sonnets Wordsworth 
continually emphasises that the strength of a 
nation consists, not in wealth or military 
power, not even in culture, but in the character 
of its people: 

by the soul 

Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 

For an ideal of character -he turns to the 
thinkers and martyrs of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. Algernon Sidney, Marvel, Harrington, 
Vane, and above all to Milton, men who in 
both words and actions supplied a model of 
-republican integrity. Milton was Words- 
worth’s only predecessor in the use of the 
political sonnet; from his sonnets Wordsworth 
learned to combine grandeur with a classcial 
simplicity, his ideal for both life and art. 

The sonnets Wordsworth wrote calling 
England to arms during the years 1803-5, when 
she stood alone, faced with the threat of 
invasion, are mostly of inferior quality, 
although one foreshadows his later work in its 
faith in the powers of an armed people: 


Nor discipline nor valour can withstand 
The shock, nor quell the inevitable rout 
When in some great extremity breaks out 
A people, on their own beloved Land — 
Risen, like one man, to combat in the sight 
Of a‘just God for liberty and right. 


The sonnet, Movember, 1806, however, has 
been quoted in recent years more often than 
any other of the series less for its high intrinsic 
merits than for its prophetic picture of the 
position of England in 1940. In 1805 Austria 


had been’crushed at Austerlitz; in 1806 Prussia, 
collapsed as suddenly and disastrously as did 
France in 1940. Wordsworth wrote, after the 
defeat of Prussia: 


Another year !—another deadly blow ! 

Another mighty Empire overthrown ! 

And We are left or shall be left, alone; 

The last that dare to struggle with the Foe. 

*Tis well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 
That by our own right hands it must be wrought; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 
O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand. 


During England’s isolation, Wordsworth 
thought, not of her material resources for the 
struggle, but of the character of her leaders— 
in the people he had confidence. The type 
which he dreaded we know only too well, for 
where has there been a truer characterisation 
of the Men of Munich than in the concluding 
two and a half lines of this sonnet ? 


Wordsworth, at the age of 28. 


The years 1792-1815 afford a classic 
example of how a war can change its charac- 
ter. The French began by defending their 
revolution against foreign intervention, then 
carried its message into neighbouring states. 
Napoleon deflected the energies of France 
from social reconstruction into a war of 
conquest and plunder. Yet the war did not 
entirely lose its revolutionary character; the 
mercenary armies of the decadent feudal 
monarchies went down like ninepins before the 
French forces, who abolished serfdom and 
introduced the Code WNapoléon where they 
triumphed. But in 1808 Napoleon found 
himself confronted in Spain with a resistance, 
not of kings or professional armies, but of a 
people in arms. The example of Spain was 
followed by the Tyrolese peasants in, 1809, by 
the Russian peasants in 1812, and by the 
people of a regenerated Prussia in 1813. 

The few sonnets Wordsworth wrote between 
1806 and 1808 are marked by alternating 
moods of depression and hope; they stand in 
strong contrast to those written between 1809 
and 1811, in which he celebrates the struggles 
of the Spaniards and Tyrolese. Military 
glory, as such, made little appeal to him—one 
will search the sonnets in vain for any reference 
to Wellington’s victories in Spain; but the 


struggle of an armed people defending their 
native soil he: saw as the vindication of a 
moral principle‘. é 
The power of armies is a visible thing, 

Formal, and circumscribed in time and space; 

But who the limits of that power shall trace 

Which a brave people into light can bring 

Or hide, at will—for freedom combating 

By just revenge inflamed? 

The resistance of the Tyrolese assumed a 
symbolic significance for him; its austere 
grandeur became one with that of the Alps 
amid which they fought. Bitterly he con- 
trasted the heroism of these simple peasants, 
guided only by ‘‘a few strong instincts and 
a few plain rules,” with the degradation of 
Germany, home of culture and philosophy, 
now “‘deprest beneath the brutal sword.” In 
their leader, the village innkeeper Andreas 
Hofer, he found a hero of epic dimensions, of 
the statue of a Wallace, a Tell or—let us add— 
a Tito. His exploits are recorded with savage 
Homeric glee: 

O Liberty ! they stagger at the shock 

From van to rear—and with one mind would flee, 
But half their host is buried: —rock on rock 
Descends :—beneath this. godlike Warrior, see! 
Hills, torrents, woods, embodied to bemock 

The Tyrant, and confound his cruelty. 

Hofer was betrayed to the French and shot; 
Austria did not raise a finger to save him. 
The Tyrolese were conquered. Wordsworth 
had scorn for the Austrian monarchy, but 
no tears for the Tyrolese: ; 

Powers have they left, an impulse, and a claim 
Which neither can be overturned nor bought. 

In their heroism and devotion he saw a pledge 
of the people’s final victory. 

In Spain the struggle was carried on, not 
only by the guerrillas of the mountains, but 
in the cities. Wordsworth devoted three 
sonnets to the gallant defenders of Saragossa 
and their leader, Palafox. In Spain, too, he 
found a moral grandeur latent in the people, 
akin to that which moved the admiration of 
the world in our own day, against which 

shall policy prove vain, 
Her arts, her strength, her iron, and her gold. 
He attempted to express the sentiments of the 
Spanish people in the sonnet he put into the 
mouth of ‘‘a high-minded Spaniard,” who 
accepts the horrors of war and conquest— 
‘**such food a tyrant’s appetite demands ”— 
but finds unbearable the invader’s glib talk 
of a New Order. 
Of benefits, and of a future day 
When. our enlightened minds shall bless his sway. 

After 1811 Wordsworth’s political sonnets 
declined, both in number and poetic quality. 
That slow process had begun by which his 
exquisite sensibility to beauty—in nature, in 
human emotions, in social relations, in art— 
withered away. Its symptoms are seen in a 
growing conservatism in politics, and a relapse 
in poetry into maudlin commonplace or the 
turgidity of the four odes written after Water- 
loo. The depths of degradation are reached 
when such a poet as Wordsworth employs the 
sonnet form to defend, not freedom, but the 
death-penalty, to attack, not tyranny, but 
vote by ballot. 7 

Yet one sonnet, written about 1815, deserves 
mention. In it Wordsworth gives thanks for 
victory in a worthy cause; then he‘turns to 
the kings of Europe with a reminder that it 
was the people who won it. 

Glory to arms ! But, conscious that the nerve 

Of popular reason, long mistrusted, freed 

Your thrones, ye Powers, from duty fear to swerve ! 

Be just, be grateful : nor, the oppressor’s creed 

Reviving, heavier chastisement deserve 

Than ever forced unpitied hearts to bleed. 

Is it any wonder that to-day Wordsworth 
is quoted both by OUR TIME and _ their 
Times ? 


Evening in Paris 


HEN THE POWER FAILED A HUNDRED 
V9 feet under the Seine and the Metro 

from Cité to St. Michel shuddered 
to a stop under the brakes, a man in the 
control car reached up and unscrewed a bulb 
in the emergency circuit. His hands were 
trembling as he folded a two-franc piece in a 
newspaper, and in the darkness the little blue 
flash lit up his forehead and cheekbones when 
the coin met the two points in the socket. 

Outside the darkened train he groped 
along the wall of the tunnel feeling for a 
string looped along the power lines. The 
curved walls were wet here. The new cement 
facing to prevent the Seine seeping through 
had been completed the day before, but it 
was already grooved with narrow runnels cut 
by rolling beads of water. At the end of the 
string he reached up and found what he 
wanted, a nail stuck in the wall by a fellow 
patriot who had worked on the repair. It 
came out easily in his hands as if the cement 
had been jelly, and into the soft hole he pushed 
a detonator with two thin trailing wires. He 
wedged the accumulator behind the power 
cables and stumbled back to the train. 

Paris was blacked out when he came off 
duty and the sirens had already sounded over 
Metropolitan France. He stood in the darker 
shadow behind the palisade of Chatelet Metro 
entrance and rubbed his elbow along the 
comforting hardness of the stolen German 
Schmeisser machine carbine folded under his 
coat. Soon, he thought. Very soon now. 

An SS patrol car with a blue spotlight 
crept along the line of buildings between him 
and the Seine. He smiled in the darkness, 
confidence tempering his contempt. Over the 
road there was a tiny flash and a glow. A 
comrade was blowing on the reluctant 
yellow tow of a cigar lighter. He marked the 
place carefully and unfolded the Schmeisser. 

The tubular butt was cold on his cheek. 
Under his feet he felt the tremor of the 
Metro. The cigarette across the street glowed 
once and moved off left without a sound. The 
rate of fire and the red flame-stabs that 
fluttered from the muzzle dazed him a little. 
Seventeen shots had rippled out of the gun 
while he held down the trigger, and the 
empty cases were still tinkling on the concrete. 
Over the road a haze of dust sifted down from 


by Ez Pitt 


a dozen splashes in the masonry and _ near, 


them five stars like a letter T shone through a 
blackout screen. One bullet had taken a 
glass of brandy out of the hand of a tall, 
over-handsome Nazi officer, and another had 
killed the rat-nosed official he had been talking 
to. But the manin the Metro didn’t know that. 

He waited for the crowd to gather and 
emptied the magazine at the patrol car as it 
came back with the siren howling. Bullets 
cracked back and twanged off the palisading 
into the sky. He ducked into the Metro, 
fumbling with the other magazine. 

SS cordons closed on the Metro entrances 
at Odéon, Cité, St. Michel, Chatelet. Cars 
of troops roared to the Seine bridges either 
side of the big island. Laval interrupted a 
speech at the Hotel de Ville to phone Bousquet, 
his police boss. Over Radio Paris came a threat 
by the SS police chief to execute more hostages. 

Under the Seine there was half a mile of 
tumult. Traffic had been frozen between 
Chatelet and Odéon and trains were being 
marshalled at the stations, police and agents 
of the Deuxiéme Bureau sifting recalcitrant 
crowds, escorting non-suspects to the exits and 
segregating’ a growing crowd of possibles. 
Shelterers at St. Michel, denied the safety of 
the Metro from possible bombing, had driven 
the cordon into the station. Bousquet, 
desperately trying to control the situation 
from ChAatelet and scared of an increase of 
Nazi intervention, sent all his’ reserves to 
adjoining stations to prevent a recurrence of 
the St. Michel incident. Thirty thousand feet 
above the city there was a long nasal whanging, 
echo of a deep-toned bell, moving irresistibly 
east. There were no bombs, but the possibility 
played on ragged German nerves and more 
troops moved south from Aubervilliers to 
shift non-suspects and the remaining shelterers 
from the Metro. 

The power had been shut off now and only 
faint emergency lights glowed along the 
tunnels. In Cité station three plain-clothes 
agents standing in the shadow against a light 
Dubonnet advertisement suddenly threw 
themselves flat. Echoes of the Schmeisser, 


amplified by friendly acoustics, rolled down 
the tunnels to Odéon and came back again 
seconds later, light and mocking. 

Unheeded now, out of Cité entrance came 


the shelterers and passengers. The panic 
spread to St. Michel and Odéon, was speeded 
up at Chatelet by a gas squad arriving with 
gloves, masks, cylinders. The patriot was 
cornered, had volunteered his hiding place by 
shooting from a tunnel. Civilians poured 
from the stations and left police, troops and 
SS in command of the Metro. 

In a refuge cut like a blunt slice of cake out 
of the tunnel wall on the stretch between Cité 
and St. Michel the man with the Schmeisser 
waited for them to come. His luminous watch 
gleamed in a short intricate arc. Seventeen 
minutes past nine. He slid the magazine off 
the gun and weighed it in his hand. Twelve, 
perhaps fifteen rounds left. 

Round the Cité bend came a beam of light. 
A Metro car was being pushed down on the 
dead lines, a riot searchlight mounted in the 
driving ‘cab. He began to retreat, keeping 
pace with the glare coming round the bend. 
A similar ‘rumble was coming from the St. 
Michel end when he reached the moisture- 
beaded wall where the Seine seeped through. 
He waited, sweating. 

The light from Cité still came on, flitting 
along the loops of power cable towards him. 
The car was near now, immediately round the 
bulge of the tunnel, the bright incandescence 
throwing the near-side festoons of cable into 
black relief. He lifted thé gun and bounced 
two shots round the bend off the far wall. 
Slowly his hearing countered the blast thrown 
back from the symmetrical walls. The tremor 
from St. Michel had stopped and the light 
from Cité wavered from lines to roof as the 
brakes crashed on. 

At twenty-five past nine they started shoot- 
ing from the Cité end. He levered the 
accumulator from behind the cables and lay 


down in the hollow at the bottom of the ~ 


shallow banking. The bullets scattered red 
flashes out of the concrete walls and went 


slobbering angrily past him to St. Michel. A 


torn sliver of nickel penetrated his jacket and 
he smiled as he felt it warm against his 
shoulder-blade. 

Twenty-seven minutes past. Twenty-eight 
minutes past. He drew the bare ends of the 
detonator wires through his fingers. One of 
them he doubled back on its fellow for safety 
and bent the other round a terminal post of 
the accumulator. 

The shooting stopped. He watched the 
light slowly start to move again ‘and waited 
for the bright reflector to show round the 
glistening bulge of the wall. The Schmeisser 
pulsed loosely on his shoulder and the light 
went out. They did not reply but he heard 
the clatter of equipment as the gas squad 
crawled up the aisle of the car. 

The minute hand of his watch touched the 
corner of the green diamond at half-past. He 
inched further into the wall away from the 
rails. Now! he said. Now, now, now! The hand 
crossed the diamond. Come on, he said. Now ! 
_ A confused roar with screams rising out of 
it came from beyond the car. Blue flashes 
crackled in the blackness and lit up the wet 
tunnel as the power came on. He felt the 
ground lift and fall, and the bump of explosions 
at Chatelet, Cité, St. Michel and Odéon where 
the patriots were sealing the Metro entrances, 
came rolling to him through the tunnel. 
Automatics blared from the car and a discord 
of bullets went past him to St. Michel. He 
pulled the free end from the flex and brushed 
it across the open terminal. 

Out of the core of the earth a shapeless, 
rock-buffetted bubble, forty yards across 
rolled up through a million tons of earth. 
The river seethed across its width and out of 
the troubled ring a pillar of mud and stones 
rose up and mushroomed. When it came 
down a‘ stalk of spray moved slowly down- 
stream and at its base foamed a widening 


whirl-pool where the bottom had fallen out 
of the Seine. 


His Mother 
by Honor Arundel 


Her house top rocks with bursting bombs 
And howling shells hiss through her street. 
His rifle drags upon her arms; 
The shingle burns her eager feet. 


She feels his anger, panic, fear; 

- His heart thuds madly in her breast 

As, breaking through the hot barbwire, 
He rams the first machine gun nest. 


She knows his thoughts of hate and pride, 
The fearful hate that’s poised to kill, 

The pride of muscle trained and tried, 
Of brain directing heart and will. 


And as the bullets tear her flesh 
She sees with him the first free child 
Reborn amid the cannon’s crash— 
Who waved a hand, threw flowers and smiled. 


Severally, your faces in this 
hour 


by Saul Gottlieb 
jor Ann 


Severally, your faces in this hour, 

when France looms with the secret eyes of death, 
surround me as the world, a living picture 

rises, and there’s a revelry in my breast, 

like your laughing profile against the sun 

as we strode the evening fields in early spring, 

each moment moving closer to this day 

—yet we were almost colts in wet grass— 

shining, ripened, thick in the fold of love, 

while a man looked up at morning in Italy 

and fell in soft mud to a sniper’s bullet, 

and millions like us tore their flesh on war, 

ran hands through hair to still the aching head, 
stormed to Odessa with their red blood’s exult, 
moved along Asia and into the sweet islands 

where the good people met them bearing fruits and flowers 
and their joyous kisses with the meanings of our kiss, 
or those on your lips as the train sped at last 

away from London and you left the platform 
quickly, no ribbon in your hair, stark 

among farewells; O it is your arm 

about my neck I remember, the words of love 

we knew without speaking—your hand, your fingers 
on my cheek, my dear, my love—and your wise face 
waiting with what torture inside, waiting 

for no certain day, for when, when, when... 

laden with riches, the innumerable treasures of yourself, 
amid these fears, you, altogether, 

standing taut and braced, face in the face of terror 

as France leans to the midnight of this spring 

and patriots in cold rooms with us everywhere 
defy the fascist bastard to destroy this love, this seed 
that grows, wakes me as I dream smiling dreams 
where you and I begin a splendid garden 

of April shoots and summertime and one face, 
beautiful, after what battles must be fought, 

what dead buried, what plains sown, 

ivals in. France. 
what festiv. England; May, 1944 


Shipbuilders 
by E. G. Andrews 


Rivet the plates of your pride to your girders of strength, 
Hammer your hatred of hurt to the hard length 

Of a bright blade slitting the thick water. 

Let the argument of drills and the steel laughter 

Strike the spike of a slogan to nail the oppressors 

To the fence of our time, as sample offenders. 


Seize the blue-print of passion, the detailed desire 
For work, wife and children, that scaffolding higher 
Than the finished effect; throw your ice-hot glare 
To weld a diversity. Let them all share 

The weight of a rail and the tearing rope 

Till the hoarse sirens blow out their lungs with hope 
As the hound-ship springs, unleashed, from stocks 
With a snarl for the sea and a rump for the docks. 


Embarkation Song 


by Geoffrey Matthews 


Behind are the guns drilled by their daughters 
Hills ahead like fumes in a retort, 

Salt water beside me, an endless bay of water 
Is there a way out ? 


A girl I know would hide me; she’s no angel, 
With a tribe’s blood on her nails and lips. 

We'd love and drown the war and then be single 
At the war’s end, perhaps. 


Or ask the chemist, delving in the daylight 

Of shelves crowded with bitter looks. 

Here’s peace for sixpence: I can have myrrh and aconite 
If I write in the book. 


I’m joking, dear; and I shan’t ask what you’re doing 
While I’m abroad, or how you wait. 

But quick,.tell me once more why I am going, 
Before it is too late. 


Calendar Song 


by Arnold Rattenbury 


The apples.I ate in Bedfordshire 
mocked me with red from Alamein 

and yellow from sand and the sun that’s there 
and green from the wounds in Englishmen. 


The leaves that tumbled on Somerset 
like parachutists from a war 

brushed down my khaki battle-suit 
shaming my millions everywhere. 


The big bare trees in St. James’ park 
stretched out their arms like camouflage 

and ducks came down like Sunderlands 
and kids pushed off in a landing barge. 


I lay by daffodils in Kent 
as men in steel drove up the sky 
to toss the earth at an enemy point 
and my colonel said leisurely, by and by. 


But o, when they woke me up in June 
and told all thumbs to touch the news 
I heard my boats grind into France 
and the prisoning seasons let me loose. 
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a revival of Congreve’s Love for 

Love, I had the great advantage of 
having known thé play for many years. 
In 1924, I played the part of Valentine 
at the Oxford Repertory Theatre, then 
under the control of James Bernard 
Fagan, the Irish actor and director. 


LT -PREPARING A WORKING SCRIPT FOR 


Fagan, after working with Benson, ran’ 


the little Court Theatre in London 
under hisown management and directed 
a series of classical revivals which were 
scholarly and delightful. He produced 
Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice, 
The School for Scandal, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Othello, Henry IV, Part I, 
as well as Lennox Robinson’s Parnell 
play, The Lost Leader, and he was 
fortunate as well as clever in surround- 
ing himself with a company of players 
who had learnt their craft with Benson, 
Poel, and Granville-Barker before the 
last war. 

Fagan’s London ventures (in 1919- 
23) were almost the only classical 
revivals seen in the West End, for, at 
that time, most of the large commercial 
theatres were given up, following the 
armistice in 1918, to a spate of new 
plays, many of them very indifferent. 
I fancy he made very little money in 
London, however, for he gave up the 
Court and went to Oxford shortly 
afterwards, There, for two or three 
years, he presented an admirable series 
of first-class repertory productions with 
a company of quite unknown players, 
though most of them were destined to 
become known to the public a very few 
years later. In the company in which I 
worked, for instance, were Flora Rob- 
son, Tyrone Guthrie (now Director of 
Sadler’s Wells and the Old Vic), James 
Whale and Raymond Massey, as well 
as several other talented players. We 
only rehearsed for a week, however, 
and the productions were naturally 
simple and suffered from lack of 
rehearsal, but Love for Love was an 
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Staging “Love for Love ” 


by Fohn Gielgud 


This month Mr. Gielgud’s company resumes possession of the Haymarket Theatre where 
they will present Hamlet in addition to Love for Love, whose very successful run was 
interrupted to allow the actors to have a holiday. Later in the year, productions are planned 
for A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Duchess of Malfi and Somerset Maugham’s 
The Circle. The illustrations show Mr. Gielgud in the character of Valentine and the 
whole company in the finale of Love for Love. This article is reprinted from Theatre Arts. 


immediate success in Oxford and I 
remember we had to give extra 
performances beyond our advertised 
number. 

We did the play in a very full 
version, but as our audience consisted 
largely of dons and highbrow intelligent- 
sia of Oxford, the play was easily  fol- 
lowed and understood. In 1934, at 
Sadler’s Wells, Tyrone Guthrie directed 
the play in the season in which Charles 
Laughton and Flora Robson starred. I 
did not see this production, but it was 
very successful and Charles Laughton 
and Elsa Lanchester, in the parts of 
Tattle and Miss Prue, won golden 
opinions for their grandly comic per- 
formances. 

When I came to look at the play 
again two years ago, I was amazed to find 
how well I remembered every detail of 
it and even some of the speeches in my 
own part. It seemed necessary, how- 
ever, to cut it very much more con- 
siderably than had been done at 
Oxford. The problem of setting and 
the style of production troubled me 
considerably, for two productions in 
which I had been concerned in recent 
years—The School for Scandal, directed 
by Tyrone Guthrie in 1938, and The 
Beggar’s Opera for Glyndebourne, which 
I myself directed in 1940-—had both, to 
my mind, suffered from an excess of 
stylisation and a lack of complete 
harmony in the manner of playing. 

Nigel Playfair, who produced The 
Way of the World with so much success 
in 1924 with Edith Evans as Millamant, 
introduced to London a simplified, 
stylised approach to Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury plays’ and operas which had an 
enormous influence on all students of 
the theatre at that time. I was myself 
a great devotee of his Beggar’s Opera pro- 
duction and, partly through fear of 
imitating it and being unduly influenced 


by its brilliance, I allowed myself to be: 


deflected from the indications of the 
text, to set it in a later period, after the 
drawings of George Cruikshank, which 
destroyed the proper atmosphere and 
did not fit the music or the lyrics, and 
finally resulted in a production which, 
though it had pictorial charm and a 
certain unity of pattern, was quite 
false to the feeling of the play and 


irritated many people profoundly. 

Similarly, in The School for Scandal, we 
played before impressionistic drop- 

scenes, in muddy-coloured costumes, 

with the intention of giving something 

ofthe ‘‘itch beneath the powder.” 
We were in rebellion against the glitter 

and poster-colour influence of the 

Lyric, Hammersmith (Playfair’s 

theatre), which seemed to us, after ten 

years, to have been too much like a box 

of children’s toys, prettifying the 

Eighteenth Century out of all know- 

ledge and ‘“‘ balletising ”’ the frolics of 
its inhabitants. One realises now, how- 

ever, that Playfair had great integrity 

as a director. He gave a free hand to 

his designers (the brilliant Lovat Fraser 

and, later, George Sheringham and 

Norman Wilkinson) and allowed them, | 
though without any lavish expenditures 

(for his productions were always ex- — 
tremely modest and simple), to delight — 
the audiences with gay colours and 

clean-looking symmetrical scenery. 

These gave a certain ordered charm to 

the stage and were a delightful and 

refreshing background to the elegant 

phrasing of the dialogue and the 

delicacy of the songs and dances. But 

as I was a young man and obsessed 

with a passion for decor, when I saw 

these productions I was much more 

impressed by this part of them than by 

the subtler and more technical skill 

with which the plays were actually 

directed, cut and arranged. 

The Lyric, Hammersmith, of course, 
was a very small theatre. My problem 
in doing a West End revival of Love for 
Love was intensified by the prospect of 
playing it in very large theatres, both 
in London and in the Provinces, and 
of trying to make the very elaborate 
dialogue seem alive and truthful to 
large audiences quite. unfamiliar with 
this type of play. I was lucky in my 
choice of a brilliant company, who 
were fortunately available for the 
purpose, and with Leon Quartermaine 
I discussed the play at great length, 
while we were engaged in cutting it 
together. He convinced me that if the 
actors could all play realistically— 
and were also stylish enough to wear 
their clothes and deport themselves 
with elegance—there .should he no 


reason why we might not play the 
. play in a quite naturalistic style, with 
the “‘ fourth wall down”? as it were. 
This was in direct opposition to any- 
thing I had ever seen, for in Playfair’s 
productions the asides were delivered 
(as no doubt they were meant to be in 
the Eighteenth Century) directly to the 
audience, and there was no attempt at 
realistic localisation in the settings, 
which were merely drops and wings 
and served as a background (but not as 
a home) for the characters in the play. 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production of The 
Country Wife with Ruth Gordon and 
Edith Evans, which was a sensational 
success at the Old Vic in 1936, was 
decorated-by Oliver Messel on a much 
grander scale than anything Playfair 
had ever conceived, but with a certain 
amount of Playfair’s influence in the 
direction of the play. I did not see the 
Old Vic production, but I saw the copy 
of it which was done by Gilbert Miller 
in New York, and was greatly taken 
with the beauty of the decorations and 
the gay spirit of the comedy. But I felt 
that the behaviour of the characters 
was curiously remote and unattached 
to real life, and I believed that Con- 
greve’s play would bear more natural 
treatment than Wycherley’s and that 
audiences would find it more easy to 
follow the intricacies of the wit and 
character-drawing if they believed more 
truly that the actors were unconscious 
of the bawdy lines and really living in 
the period. Of course, there is no law 
of production, and no doubt the 
classical authors would be horrified if 
they knew what convolutions go on in 
the minds of modern producers, who 
attempt to interpret them and give 
twists of which they never dreamed, in 
order to reshape their masterpieces for 
audiences of the present day. 

I am quite prepared to see a revial 
of Love for Love which is directed in a 
completely different way to mine, for 
Congreve certainly pictured the play 
without realistic scenery and with the 
asides, spoken to the audience, just as 
Shakespeare always pictured his apron 
stage and balcony. In realising these 
salient facts—and then slightly adapt- 
ing them until they have lost all 
semblance of the original purpose—a 
great danger for the modern producer 
arises ; 
director, and scene designer are all in 
perfect harmony, there is always the 
possibility that, as in cooking an 
omelette, the ingredients will “‘ come 
together” with happy results. So it has 


fortunately come about with this revival. 


Rex Whistler, in the army and with 
very little spare time, met me for only 
a couple of hours on two occasions and 
sketched two scenes for me which were 


but it seems that if actors, 


exactly of the kind that I had imagined 
for the play. Valentine’s lodgings—a 
crowded, panelled room, full of junk, 
furniture, pictures and statuary—and, 
in great contrast, thehall of Foresight’s 
house, with’ a frescoed wall and lofty 
ceiling, arched doorways and almost 
empty of furniture. Working with me 
I was fortunate enough to have Miss 
Jeannetta Cochrane, a great expert on 
the period of this play. She pointed out 
to the costumiers that the cut of the 
men’s clothes of this period was com- 
pletely different in the: four years 
between 1690-95, and in Whistler’s 
absence she supervised with me every 
detail of the dressing of the scenes as 
well as of the characters. 

Congreve has introduced three songs 
into the play, and purists have com- 
plained that I have taken these out of 
their natural position,- in which the 
singer is introduced quite arbitrarily at 
a given moment of the dialogue and 
dismissed at the end of each song, the 
characters all sitting round in silence 
and listening to him, for no particular 
reason. This would have quite defeated 
my efforts at naturalistic effect, so I 
have taken the songs bodily from the 
text, and they are. sung in front of the 
curtain, to cover two difficult changes of 
scenery, by a singer dressed as a 
harlequin, which seems to serve the 
purpose adequately. 

Certain cuts and transpositions were 
necessary to justify realistic entrances 


and discoveries of one another by the 
characters. Congreve is fond of leaving 
four or five people on the stage while 
two indulge in intimate conversation 
which the others are not supposed to 
hear. In some cases I took.a character 
off the stage and brought him on again 
when the duologue was over, and 
wherever possible I covered the asides 
by making one character move away or 
occupy himself with some piece of stage 
business while the aside was delivered 
naturally by the other character. This 
has been so successful that one critic 
in the Provinces could not decide 
whether the asides had ail been cut, 


which seems to suggest that the devicehas 


been successful, but one wonders what 
the author would have thought of it. 
Audiences are divided in their 
allegiance to the characters. The play. 
is so full of good parts that it is difficult 
for spectators to decide who is their 
favourite, and much of the success of 
the play depends upon the balance of 
acting. Hardly any character has more 
than two or three good scenes. When 
one pair leaves the stage it is vital that 
the next pair should not let down the 
interest but heighten it if possible and 
make a gentle crescendo towards the 
last two acts. Since these are much 
more lively and farcical than the 
earlier scenes, the threads of the plot 
can easily be gathered up and the play 
brought to an end in a climax of 
amusement and satisfaction. 


é 


The boned a at an end and the couples join in a delightful dance. 


Left to Right; Mrs. 
Foresight (Marian Spencer), Mr. Scandal (Leon Quartermaine), Mrs. Frail (Yvonne 
Arnaud), Mr. Tattle (Leslie Banks), Angelica (Rosalie Crutchley), Valentine 
(John Gielgud), Miss Prue (Angela Baddeley), and Ben (George Woodbridge). 
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Men in Our Time 
No. & 


Members of the cast, discussing the Crown Film Unit production, 
The Silent Village, with 


Humphrey Jennings 


T 5 A. M. ONE SUMMER DAY IN THE MIDDLE 
yay nineteen-thirties, a young man, with a 
Leica slung over his shoulder, stepped 
out of the station at Bolton and took his first 
look at that typical Lancashire manufacturing 
town. He saw more than Bolton; the vision 
of mill-stacks and operatives’ dwelling-boxes 
introduced him to an England he had not 
known before—the land of industry, of the 
factory and of the working class. 

That was perhaps the most important 
turning-point in the life of Humphrey Jen- 
nings, who is now someone quite special 
among our small band of film directing aces. 
It explains, incidentally, the whole angle of 
his first major piece of direction, the masterly 
Spare Time. 

Bolton, and the months he spent there 
working with Mass Observation, living in an 
unemployed spinner’s house, and avidly 
attacking the classics like Engels’ Condition of 
the Working Class in England, brought Jennings 
(as he himself says) from mediaevalism into 
modern times. Just what that means his 
background will show. 

The Jennings clan hail from East Anglia, 
most stubbornly English of regions. Grand- 
father Jennings was in the racehorse business 
at Newmarket; grandmother was French; 
the family was vast. One of the sons rather 
unaccountably took to wandering about 
Suffolk with a sketchbook, inevitably found 
himself in Walberswick—the pretty coast 
village looking towards Southwold which was 

- one of the ‘* Mecca-for-artists ”” spots of the 
time—and married an art student who hap- 

pened to be there, too. Hence Humphrey; 

Sand in Walberswick he spent what he calls 
his ‘* wild and lonely childhood.” 

Jennings’ pére had now settled down to 
architecture (mostly Tudor), and with that 
the family joined Peasant Art (particularly 
pottery), the whole being suffused with a 
flavour of Guild Socialism, drawn from the 
columns of the late A. R. Orage’s then 
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celebrated weekly, The New Age. Literature 
was wedded to art in the household air. 
Shaw and Shakespeare were about; and 
there was. an Uncle Ted who shot young 
Humphrey full of Browning. 

But it was the Peasant Pottery and The New 
Age that were the’ most important. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jennings began to make a business of the 
pottery, and took their boy with them on their 
extensive travels abroad in search of speci- 
mens. Thus he learnt French as soon as he 
did English, and knew parts of Brittany (for 
instance) like the back of his Kand without 
being conscious that anything existed in 
England at all north of Peterborough. Then, 
when the import of pots was succeeded by 
their manufacture here, the lad helped in 
the work and thus first took a paint brush in 
hand for serious purposes. 

The New Age was responsible for Hum- 
phrey’s schooling. Orage was a keen. propa- 
gandist for the Perse School; and to that 
noted Cambridge academy the young Jen- 
nings was duly sent. Here he was principally 
influenced by the remarkable English master, 
Caldwell Cook, and began to develop a 
significant leaning towards the drama. Yet 
for a time.it looked as if he might simply be 
heading for an old school tie; he_ plunged 
with enthusiasm into the strongly military and 
athletic atmosphere of the school. Sergeant 
in the O.T.C., Crptain of his House,-a near- 
sensational athlete, Jennings began to be 
regarded rather as the sort of bey who would 
attend the University mainly to become a 
Blue. 

When in fact, he did go up from the Perse 
to Pembroke, Cambridge’s' most ‘‘ hearty ” 
and athletic College, the casual onlooker 
might have been forgiven for jumping to 
hasty conclusions. Actually it was the drama 
that won. Youthful essays in writing and 
painting had culminated in a ‘concentration 
on stage decor, the study of Gordon Craig 
and Lovat Fraser, the beginnings of a collec- 
tion of material on costume and _ scenic 
design. 

So Jennings the undergraduate plunged 
straight for the Amateur Dramatic Club and 
the Cambridge University Musical Society. 
He met scholars of fame as producers and 
musicians, like Dennis Arundell and E. J. 
Dent. He began to work seriously at decor; 
and his designs for the C.U.M.S. production 
of the opera King Arthur made a considerable 
stir. 

The vehement young East Anglian, now 
painting as hard as he could go (and brought 
by another friendly uncle into touch with all 
that was doing among the avant-garde), was 
not backward in his strictly academic studies. 
That is to say, he was reading English and 
raced past the post with a Double, First in the 
English Tripos, which is as good going as 
there can be. 

Indeed, at this point, the prospect of .a snug 
academic career opened comfortably before 
him, But the expected Fellowship was not 
forthcoming; so the brilliant scholar, jobless 
and already married, found himself with wife 
and the beginnings of a family down and out 
in a basement in Bateman Street (those who 
know Cambridge will understand the precise 
degree of dreariness that implies). He managed 


to scrape an occasional mite from grossly - 


underpaid work at the then existing Festival 
Theatre. 

Then something happened almost as 
important for him as the later visit to Bolton. 
One day in 1934 he met Cavalcanti, the 
pioneer of the French documentary film, who 
had just come to this country to work for the 
newly-established G.P.O. Film Unit headed 
by John Grierson. Cayalcanti then knew no 
English, and Jennings was the first like- 
minded person ‘here with whom he was able 


to converse freely and elaborately in French- 
As a result there came a speedy invitation to 
join the Unit, nominally to train as a director, 
at what the impoverished Jennings thought 
the generous salary of £4 a week. 

His stay with the Unit lasted only a few 
months. Jennings quickly realised that to 
master the cinema meant, among other things, 
mastering photography. Hence the Leica 
mentioned in our opening sentence. Hence 


_the trip to Bolton to provide the pictorial side 


of the Mass Observers’ researches. 

He did not return to the Unit till 1938. 
Meantime he was affected artistically by 
contact with the Surrealists (he was never of 
them, but, as.he says, they had at any rate 
the notion that somehow or: other painting 
and life were related), politically by the war 
in Spain, and theoretically by reading Darwin. 
That last was a suggestion by his Cambridge 
friend, Charles Madge, and. Jennings lays 
great stress on its importance for his own 
development; the point being, I think, that 
it Was his first mature comprehension of the 
scientific approach and method. 

East Anglia... Bolton... Darwin: per- 
haps those three are the. main formative 
factors in Jennings’ make-up. Put them 
differently . . . the Land... . Industry... . 
Science. The history of those things is certainly 
the key to his own remarkable, and passion- 
ately cultivated, library, where the eighteenth 
century Annals of Agriculture jostle the. 
Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners and 
the History of the Royal Society is a neighbour 
of the lives of Brunel or Fairbairn or the out- 
pourings of Andrew Ure. 

All this can be put, if you like, in the 
simplest way by saying that Jennings, both 
in his thinking and in his doing, is a many- 
sided character. He paints, he snatches a 
rare book from an obscure shop’s darkest 
recess, he ploughs a sprawling furrow along 
the historical byways of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (and therein lies a book which will sooner 
or later see the light of day) with the same 
talkative energy, the same confidence and 
enthusiasm, that he brings to his film directing. 
Indeed, he repudiates the notion that a film 
director can be in any sense a narrow special- 
ist; to him painting, writing and so forth line 
up and make one whole with the specific 
technique of film-making. 

Here, I feel, is the explanation of the rich- 
ness which has marked his treatments from the 
first; which, for example, made Fires Were 
Started the supreme picture of the horror and 
heroism of the London blitz. But not the 
whole explanation. For what has been 
growing and. deepening in Jennings has been 
his feeling for people, for ordinary people, for 
the plain, blunt working men and women of 
our country. Bolton began it. Cwmgiedd 
added the final touch. 

Those war-time months spent in a Welsh 
mining village making that truly revolutionary 
Lidice-in-Wales film, The Silent Village, were 
of decisive importance for Jennings. Decisive 


‘because they made him one with a working- 


class community at a high level of organisation, 
politics and culture, showed him what a 
tremendous positive instrument the trade 
union and labour movement can be. Decisive 
because, in this novel fashion, he made a 
picture that went right. beyond the documen- 
tary confines in which he had been trained. 
The realism of the documentary approach 
was there; but the picture was legendary 
symbolic, universal. é 

I discussed The Silent Village in these pages 
at the time, and it is not necessary to repeat 
myself. I still think that film was a straight 
tip to the knowing ones to put their shirt on 
Jennings. The only point I would add here 
1s to stress the picture’s importance as a stage 
in Jennings’ growing out of the documentary 


proper (‘“ the process and the chaps,” as he 
alls it). In passing it should be noted that 
‘such a picture would almost certainly never 
have been made if there had been no war-time 
expansion of the old G.P.O. Unit into the 
Crown Film Unit, under so enlightened and 
sympathetic a producer as Ian Dalrymple. 

This is not the place to discuss the develop- 
ment of the documentary film in this country; 
what is important here is the fact that Jennings, 
like many of his documentary colleagues, 
realises that “‘ the process and the chaps ”’ is 
not enough. He realises, too, that the old 
G.P.O. Unit was in a certain sense on the 
wrong track from the start. Grierson’ was 
enormously influenced by Soviet actuality 
films like Turksib; but Grierson, seeing such 
work done by a State cinema, thought the same 
could be got be getting the State here to 
finance film production. ‘‘ He didn’t ask the 
key, question—what sort of State,’ Jennings 
comments. 7 

More immediately, the Soviet example is 
of profound meaning to Jennings precisely 
because the greatest Soviet films are not docu- 
mentaries at all, but feature films, pictures 
telling a story, though always conceived and 
executed with the most painstaking and 
precise realism and, of course, inspired by a 
broad Socialist eutlook.. 

The point comes home in an interesting 
and ‘perhaps unusual way. Jennings was 
arguing with me about the basic problem that, 
in his view, the film director (i.e., he, himself) 
has to solve. ‘‘ It’s the whole question,” he 
‘said, somewhat cryptically, ‘* of imagination 
in an industrial society.”’ And instantly cited, 
as an example of superb solution, the film 
Baltic Deputy. Enough of you will have seen 
that great picture to work that one out for 
yourselves. 

Here, then, are some sidelights on a man 
who, in his middle thirties, is moving on from 
the documentary to the big-time feature 
field. I confess I am unmoved by the one or 
two plaintive snivels that have come from 
arty and sectarian old ladies at the back of 
the hall. Indeed, I see only one danger 
ahead—one possible danger—for Jennings; 
the encyclopaedism that he extols and seeks 
to express in himself, might conceivably 
degenerate into eclecticism—that still too 
common English fault. And since Humphrey 
Jennings is English to his marrow, that 1s 
something he will need to watch out for. 


George Pitman 
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Popular Art 

DO NOT WANT TO TAKE PART IN THE 
I controversy around Klingender’s ‘* Marx- 

ism and Modern -Art,” but a cardinal 
point seems to be the quotation from Clara 
Zetkin’s conversation with Lenin on Art. 
Klingender reproduces this from a French 
translation, and the eventual result differs 


very considerably from the English translation 
printed in Krupskaya’s ‘‘ Memories of Lenin ” 


(footnote, page 299). 


For comparison, the 


two translations are reproduced side by side, 
the footnote from Krupskaya‘being reproduced 


in full. 
Marxism and 
Modern Art 

alien does: not 
greatly matter what 
we ourselves think 


about art. Nor does it 
matter what art 
means to some hund- 
reds or even thous- 
ands in a nation, like 
our own, of many 
millions. Art belongs 
to the people. Its 
roots should pene- 
trate deeply into the 
very thick of the 
masses of the people. 
It should be compre- 
hensible to thése masses 
and loved by them. It 
should unite the emo- 
tions, -the thoughts 
and the will of these 
masses and raise them 
to a higher level. Jt 
should awaken artists 


in these masses and 
foster their  develop- 
ment.” 


Memories of Lenin 
‘* When Clara Zet- 
kin once complained 
to Lenin about the 
“new art,’ Lenin 
laughed heartily. 
“Yes, dear Clara, we 
two are old. We 
must be satisfied with 
remaining young for 
a little longer in the 
revolution. We don’t 
understand the new 
art any more, we 
just limp behind it. 
“* But,’ Lenin con- 
tinued, ‘ our opinion 
on art is not import- 
ant. Nor is it import- 
ant what art gives to 
a few hundreds or 
even thousands of a 
population as great 
as ours. Art belongs 
to the people. It 
must have its deepest 
roots in the broad 
mass of workers. Jt 
must be understood and 
loved by them. It must 
be rooted in and 
grow with their feel- 
ings, thoughts and 
desires. Jt must arouse 
and develop the artist 
in them. Are we to 


give cake and sugar 
to a minority when 
the mass of workers 
and peasants still lack 
black bread ? I mean 
that, not, as you 
might think, only in 
the literal sense of the 
word, but also figura- 
tively. We must keep 
the workers and 
peasants always be- 
fore our eyes. We 
must learn to reckon 
and to manage for 
them. Even in the 
sphere of art and 
culture. 

“* So that art may 
come to the people, and 
the people to art, we 
must first of all raise 
the general level of 
education and culture. 
And how is our coun- 
try in that respect ? ” 
(Clara Zetkin, Rem- 
iniscenses of Lenin.) 


The italics in both quotations are mine, and 
point to the main differences which are, I 
think, of considerable importance—particu- 
larly Lenin’s conclusion regarding education, 
which is completely omitted by Klingender. 
Generally speaking, Lefiin would seem to 
demand an effort both on the part of the 
artists to be comprehensible to the people, and 
from the people to understand art. Klingender, 
and this holds good not only in relation to the 
quoted passage but to his general approach, 
seems to demand effort only on the part of the 
artist. S. Fohn Woods. 


Popular Poetry 


HIS DISCUSSION ON PEOPLE’S ART IS 
"TL coing round and round in the old 

familiar way. Poets and critics tell’ each 
other and any other people who will listen 
what they think is the secret of a ‘‘ People’s 
Art.” But it’s early days yet to start theorising 
from practice—no one has yet been taken to 
the people’s heart as Lorca was in Spain, as 
Gorki and Mayakovsky were in Russia. And 
meanwhile, the talk goes round in a familiar 
groove and the artists, are, so to speak, like 
nervous atheletes, for ever fussing about the 
time they are making instead of getting on 
with the race. 


WHERE to HEAR the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 


in JULY 

Date Town Hall Time Conductor Soloists 
July [lth Guildford Technical College 6.45 Fistoulari = 

,, 12th Leicester De Montfort Hall 6.45  Fistoulari — 

», 13th Walthamstow Central Hall 7.0 — Fistoulari — 

» 14th Wembley Town Hall 7.0 Karl Rank! Sylvia Patriss 

» 5th Chatham Central Hall 6.30 Fistoulari — ss 

» 16th Barnet Odeon Cinema 3.0 Karl Rankl Sylvia Patriss 

» [8th Birmingham Town Hall 6.15  Fistoulari —_ 

» 19th Walsall Town Hall 6.30  Fistoulari Cyril Smith 

» 20th Sheffield City Hali 6.30 Fistoulari — 

» 24th Watford Town Hall 6.45 Fistoulari — 

,, 26th Peterborough Peterborough 6.30 Heinz Unger — 

Cathedral 

mee2ach Leicester De Montfort Hall | 6.45 Heinz Unger a 

» 28th Nottingham Albert Hall 6.15 Heinz Unger — 

» 29th Boston St. Botolph’s Church 3.0 Basil Cameron. — 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Musical Culture, Ltd.) 53 Welbeck St., W.1. Welbeck 1258 
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What does the ordinary man and woman 
ask of art? I think, that he shall like it, find 
it true, related to his own experience of life, 
and at the same time make him more fully 
aware of it. In Tsarist Russia Gorki’s bitter, 
sorrowful stories were as much proletarian 
art as in Soviet Russia were Mayakovsky’s 
triumphant marching strains. They showed 
life as the people knew it; and the people 
took them to their hearts. Those who exalt 
Lorca as a people’s poet should read Barea’s 
book to understand why he was loved. A 
man doesn’t go to the heart of his fellows 
just because he wants to. Lorca has no 
validity for English workers; neither has 
Mayakovsky, except as a voice from a hoped 
for future. How can we write barricade 
poetry, who have no experience of barricades ? 

_If we are to write people’s poetry, ‘‘ home 
to their hearts and bosoms,”’ then we must be 
of and with the people. We must bring our 
sensitiveness, our full appreciation of the 
good and horrible in our life, our anger and 
determination and faith in human liberty to 
bear upon life as the people live it. We 
must be of the people. That doesn’t mean 
we are to write down to the workers. Tech- 
nique, our craftsmanship, is a personal 
matter. Whether we are surrealists, romantics, 
realists—whatever labels the critics tie on to 
‘us—that is our contribution to the variety of 
life. Our job is to express as clearly as we can 
our ideas anc emotions. We can test our 
success or failure on our comrades. We shall 
not write Marxist poetry by versifying Marx 
and Lenin; but by being Marxists, so that 
our love, our sorrow, our joy in the good 
earth, our hatred of tyrants must needs express 
themselves in Marxist art. The artist draws 
his lifeblood from the people, and to the 
people he must give his best; and if his best 
doesn’t suit them, then he must go on trying 
till they do get ‘him; like a teacher with a 
slow class, a mother with her child, seeking 
to’make her words as clear and enlightening 
as possible. 

We do not come to the worker saying: 
**I will show you how to appreciate life, 
how to be cultured. This is workers art.” 
We come as Gorki and Mayakovsky and 
Lorca came, saying: ‘‘ Look, comardes, how 
lovely, how evil, How exciting! Come and 
see what I’ve found.”’ 

The themes of the popular song have 
validity. There have been times when all 
of us find them apt to our emotional needs. 
Our task is to clothe these feelings in worthier 
dress. People’s art of other countries can only 
set us an example. We must hammer out our 
own art on our own ground. To lament 
the cultural barrenness, the perverted tastes 
of our fellow is not enough. In art too, 


** let us have leaders 

great in litile things 
Straighter than rails, 

simpler than bread.” 


In the sorrow of parted lovers, the anxiety of 
mothers, is raw material for us to rouse the 
desire of the people for a better life. Each of 
us has enough in common with others to catch 
their agonies and joys in our own. It is as 
men and women we must work. The issues 
at stake are the very human issues of bread 
and hearth and happiness; and humanity 
itself is of the people. 


Can we not have more worker«critics ? Let 
OUR TIME send interviewers if they are 
too shy to write themselves. Workers always 
start by saying, ‘‘ Of course I know nothing 
about poetry,” and end with a really useful 


comment. It is the critics who have taught, 


them to doubt their right to speak—but if 
we are to work for the people, they have the 
last word. 

Frances Mouoe. 
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Unity Theatre 


GOLDINGTON STREET 
LONDON,N.W.! 


“ALL 
CHANGE 


A new play by TED WILLIS 


Production by 
HERBERT MARSHALL 


The management of Unity Theatre proudly 

offer you this double event. This new 

play by the author of ‘‘ Buster’’ also 

marks the welcome return to Unity of 

the man who produced ‘‘ Waiting for 

Lefty,’’ ‘‘ Aristocrats,’ and ‘* Plant in 
the Sun.” 


Fri., Sat., Sun. at 7.30 
Members only, 
Box Office: EUST 5391 


Sun. at 3.30 


THE 


People’s Theatre 
RYE HILL 
Newcastle—upon—Tyne 


THE Committee has pleas- 

ure in announcing the first 
annual play-writing compe- 
tion in which a prize of £20 
is offered for the best play 
submitted. In _ addition, 
the judges will recommend 


production by the People’s 
Theatre should the prize- 
winning play be of sufficient- 
ly high standard. 


Full particulars may be obtained 
on application to Mr. Leonard 
Scott at the People’s Theatre, Rye 
Hill, Newcastle-upon-T yne, enclos- 
ing stamped addressed envelope. 
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JACK HYLTON presents 
ARTHUR ASKEY 


in 
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“‘ Gayest Musical in Town ” 


Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
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JACK HYLTON presents 
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HOW ARE THEY 
AT HOME? 


A Topical Comedy 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
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| Theatre | 
Cockney Playwright 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH: The Shoemakers’ 
Holiday, by Thomas Dekker. 


ARTS: A Trip to Scarborough, by R. B. Sheridan. 


PHOENIX: The’ Last of Summer, by Kate 
O’Brien and John Perry. ; 


_ Reviewed by George Raymond 


‘ HOMAS DEKKER IS AS ENGLISH AS ONLY 

l a true London Cockney can be. His plays 

are created out of the everyday world 

he found around him, created too, jt would 

seem, for the people to enjoy, for they bear 

few traces of the rigid: classicism which 
‘critics of the period demanded. 

Dekker was born, as near as we can judge, 
in 1570 in London. His life was tough even 
for that time, and he learnt what. poverty 
meant at first hand, for he was imprisoned for 
‘debt. Because of the naturalness of his 
expression, and the fact that he drew his 
inspiration directly from life, his plays are 
distinguished .by his fierce championship of: 
the poor and the oppressed. ; 

His characterisations of common people are 
remarkable for their accuracy. Because of 
the conventions of the age his commoners had 
to be presented in the main as comic, heroes be- 
ing reserved to the upper classes. Nevertheless, 
they ,have, even in their comedy, an honest 
sturdiness and independence that rings true. 
Dekker hated poverty and understood the 
retchedness.it caused, but he disdained to 
smother it with false pity. He was too great 
an artist to represent the poor whom he saw 
facing adversity on all sides with a staunch 
courage, as maudlin and miserable, and as 
devoid of spirit as they were of riches. 

We know no more about: his life than we 
do about most of his contemporaries. We do 
know that towards the end of the century he 
joined Philip Henslowe’s team of writers to 
work on plays in collaboration with, among 
others, Ben Jonson. 

Most of the plays produced by Dekker in 
collaboration with other members of Hen- 
slowe’s stable have been lost. Jonson quar- 
relled with him. It was inevitable that that 
arrogant traditionalist should fall foul of one 
whose plays, in their bluff naturalness, were the 
antithesis of all Jonson’s critical canons. It 
‘was a policy rather than. a personal row, for 
Dekker represented the young dramatists 
who brought distinction to Elizabethan drama 
by breaking through the confines of the 
classical Roman forms beloved by purists 
such as Jonson. (The social conflict which this 
reflected was not resolved’ until the English 
Revolution, 1641.) A slanging match resulted, 

--with Jonson satirising Dekker in the Poetaster, 
and Dekker replying with Satiromastix. Which 
may have been good if not very clean fun at 
the time, but is not much.-now. ~ 
- His output,seems to have been considerable, 
for-besides his plays and many collaborations, 
he wrote several pamphlets béfore he died in 
1632. , h 

Though they were separated by a century 

and a quarter in time, and worked in different 
arts, the qualities which distinguish Dekker 
are startlingly similar to those of Hogarth. 

Both were aggressive Cockneys who drew their 

inspiration directly from London life. Ho- 

‘garth’s fury at the tasteless aristocracy of his 

day, who swooned over fraudulent Italian 

“‘ Old Masters’ bus#-would not look at Eng- 

lish art, is paralleled by Dekker’s refusal to be 
bound by Latin forms. Even Dekker’s titles 
have a Hogarthian ring, The seven deadly sins 
of London, News from Hell, The Belman of 


London. Both, too, had a hatred of cruelty 
to animals for -man’s entertainment and 
produced works condemning it. The two of 
them are solid miléstones in-the broad and 


often not too well defined vista of our English ' 


tradition. 3 

At a time when we are more conscious than 
usual of our debt and responsibility to. our 
heritage, Mr. Walter Hudd appropriately 
gives us a delightfully robust and satisfying 
production of Dekker’s best. known comedy, 
Ihe Shoemaker’s Holiday. The play is now 


' brought to London after a very successful 


tour of the R.O.F. hostels. . 

It tells how Simon Eyre, a shoemaker, by 
turning mérchant for a space, makes a fortune 
and becomes chief sheriff of London; and how 


‘a Lord Mayor’s daughter comes to marry a 


nobleman who is also a very good cobbler. 
These shoemakers have a pride in their craft 
and a certainty /of their social function that 
makes servility impossible to them. (It is 
interesting to note that it was. not sufficient 
for Dekker to portray artisans: they had to be 
successful artisans who rose to be employers 
of labour, challenging with their money the 
power ‘of the nobility which was based upon 
land. This mirrored the ‘changes that were 
taking place in society at the time.) 

We also see how the wife of an artisan, 


forced to’ ‘maintain herself when her husband. 


is pressed as a soldier, is wooed by a rich 
merchant. What makes this remarkable is 
that it is not the usual story of virtue standing 
firm against villainy. Hammon, the merchant, 
is a decent fellow, and the soldier’s wife likes 
him well enough to agree to marry. him when 
she learns of her husband’s death. This scene 
is exquisitely played by Walter Hudd and 
Dorothy Baird. Hammon’s romance, how~- 


ever, is smashed when the soldier turns up’ 


alive, but badly wounded. 

The whole play has a virility and gaiety 
which is most engaging, and the sunny 
humanity which threads the plot is as fefresh- 
ing as a long, coo! drink. As director,-Walter 
Hudd’s touch is as cerfain as his acting, never 
obtruding tricks, never ‘‘ prettifying.”? The 
company is so good that to mention some and. 
not others-would be poor criticism of a band 
of actors who obviously set the play first, and 
I am sure should be judged, as they play,’ as 
a team. 

- ichard Brinsley Sheridan’s comedies are 
R as much of the ‘fashionable world as 
Dekker’s are of the people. The Arts 
Theatre, in presenting one of his less popular 
plays, A Trip to Scarborough>. gave it the 
scintillating polish it requires. 

The characters in A Trip to Scarborough are 
as ‘decadent, cynical, useless and devoid of 
virtue as those of The Shoemaker’s Holiday are 
worthy, virile, and intensely human. 

‘In structure the play has the drawback of 
having so slight a plot that most of the 
evening is taken up with what I take to be a 
sub-plot. The plot deals with a young man 
named Tom Fashion who goes to Scarborough 
to borrow enough money from Lord Fopping- 
ton, his elder brother, to settle his debts, is 
refused, and in revenge, marries the wealthy 
country bumpkin, Miss Hoyden Clumsy, who 
had been intended as Foppington’s bride. 
The sub-plot shows us Mr. Loveless who does 
not value his pretty wife’s love, until it is 
proved to him in disconcerting circumstances, 
and then vows, not very convincingly, to be- 
true to her forever. 

That Sheridan should deal sympathetically 
with young Fashion’s spendthrift habits was 
only natural, since he was himself in debt most 
of his life, and died bankrupt, not only in 
money, but on that account which had seemed 
inexhaustible, his wits. It is a commentary 
on the.cynicism of his time that, while his own 
marriage ‘was as romantic as only a match 


which takes an elopement.to France and two 
duels to accomplish can be, he makes no 
pretence that Miss Hoyden Clumsy is being 
married for any other reason than for her 
money, or that it is not the most natural 
thing in the world that she should be. 

Our thanks are due to Miss Betty Jardine 
for her artful Miss Hoyden Clumsy, ‘a charac- 
ter invented by Wycherley, improved by 
Congreve, and for whom Sheridan did nothing 
but steal; to Denys Blakelock, whose produc- 
tion not only brought out what Sheridan had 
to give, but added to it a wit that was not of 
words; and to the Arts Theatre Group of 
actors, who, if they have. not been very 
successful in finding plays of our time to 
excite us, have, at any rate, reminded us that 
the classics can still delight. 


hat someone ought to take the proverb 

.that stresses the incompatibility of quarts 

-- ‘and pint pots and translate it into terms 
comprehensible to dramatists, was a thought 
that crossed my mind as the curtain fell on 
The Last of Summer. ; 

The impact of the war on a horse-breeding 
Irish family could be a plot for a play; the 
vampirish possessiveness of a mother for her _ 
son has been the plot of at least one very good 
one, the late Sidney Howard’s The Silver Chord; 
the devastating effect of an exquisitely gowned 
and very beautiful French actress on her. 
country cousins is the core of a play which 
has been written by almost everyone; to put 
all three within the Compass of a single play 
does not automatically treble its effectiveness. 
On the contrary, it multiplies the difficulties 
at least six times, since it is only- possible to 
measure in arithmetical progression the 
problems of a dramatist faced with. telling 
three stories as though they were one. 

Of course this can be done. If it required 
the outbreak of war to create the necessary 
tension to expose Hannah Kernahan’s limpet 
possessiveness towards Tom, her ‘eldest. son, 
and the arrival of cousin Angele to resolve the 
conflict, that at any rate would be one way in 
which these three themes could be woven 
together. Kate O’Brien and John Perry have ~ 
chosen not to take it. In the play that they 
have written, the war is only noticed by 
younger son Martin and cousin Angele; 
Hannah’s cannibalism is understood only by 
Angele, neighbour Dr. O’Bryne and his 
daughter Norrie (who in the end we are led 
to suppose will marry Tom); Anvele’s appear- 
ance, alone, affects all the characters. : 

It was not Hannah’s possessiveness that I 
doubted, but all my reason revolted at the 
suggestion that Miss Fay Compton, at her 
most grand, could have’had an obscure village 
draper for a father and spent her life on a not 
very properous Irish stud farm. If nothing 
else, her clothes and coiffure cried to the 
gods that it was false ! Nor.was I convinced, 
by Angele’s sudden and overwhelming desire 
to return to war-threatened Paris, to consider 
love well lost and Hannah’s victory hollow, 
for.I could not for the life of me discover her 
‘* exquisite reason.”” Up to the third act-the 
young woman, beyond expressing some very 
creditable sentiments about Munich, though 
not strongly enough to upset,anyone but that 
most political critic and uncritical pQftician, 
Mr. Beverley Baxter, had given no indication 
of any burning and self-sacrificing patriotic 
passion. : ‘ 

The whole picture was contained in a 


- heavily gilded—or should I.say Gielguded?— 


frame, direction and settings being well-nigh 
impeccable. As for the acting, there was 
scarcely a moment when one -could not 
observe to perfection, as the old advertise- 
ments used to say, the mechanical artifice so. 
natural yet so refined, which is inculcated 
with such diligence by the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 
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M4 British Films 


Reviewed by by Ralph Bond 


the British film monopoly created by 

J. Arthur Rank, and I don’t propose 
to restate any of the arguments except to note 
that the logic of events in the film industry is 
working out to pattern. A large American 
production company, 20th Century-Fox has 
acquired, with Rank’s consent, but without 
reference to the shareholders, a 50 per cent. 
interest in Gaumont-British Cinemas, and 
two of the American Company’s nominees 
have joined the G-B Board. 

In return, 20th Century-Fox have agreed 
to make available distribution facilities in the 
U.S.A. for Rank’s films. 

Four of these films, The Way Ahead, Tawny 
Pippet, Canterbury Tale and This Happy Breed, 
have had their London premiere during the 
past month and they are all worth considering, 
particularly as they, probably represent an 
investment of nearly three-quarters of a 
million pounds. 

The Way Ahead is likely to emerge with 
Millions Like Us as one of the best films of 
the war. Made with the fullest co-operation, 
advice and encouragement of the War Office, 
it does for the Army what In Which We Serve 
did for the Navy, but it is more honest and 
less emotional than the Noel Coward film. 
It is greatly to the credit of Eric Ambler and 
Peter Ustinov, authors of the screen play, 
and director Carol Reed, that this tribute to 
the ordinary soldier has been made without 
a hint of chauvinism or hysterical patriotism. 
It is essentially a soldier’s picture and the 
officer, played by David Niven, comes out 
as the weakest and least sympathetic character 
of them all. There is nothing spectacular in 
the film’s story; its strength lies in its keen 
observation of varying types, its earthy humour 
and rich dialogue and its skilful direction. 

The Way Ahead is more true, more honest 
than any Hollywood war film, and everyone 
concerned in its making can be proud of a 
job that still further enhances the prestige 
of British films. 


AST MONTH I HAD A LOT TO SAY ABOUT 


ernard Miles, whose character studies of 
B rural life used to have a great vogue at 

the Player’s Theatre, had a pretty good 
idea when he thought up Tawny Pippet. 
There is no intrinsic merit in the story. It’s 
a rambling sort of thing that just meanders 
along without really getting anywhere. But 
strangely enough, therein hes its strength. 

Not for some time has a British film achieved 
such a pleasant, restful and refreshing atmos- 
phere. It is the sort of film you can watch in 
a nice lazy way, and come out of your local 
Odeon feeling as if you had spent an afternoon 
in the country doing nothing in particular 
but enjoying yourself. 

It pretty well all takes place out of doors 
and on the whole the village scenes and 
characters are true to life. There is little of the 
rural snobbishness that some British directors 
put in their films. The locals are the sort of 
blokes you really do meet around in the pub, 
and they behave in the characteristically artful 
way that distinguishes the genuine rural lad 
from the film phoney. Nobody can put 
anything over on them. 

Miles himself rather lets the film down 
with a stock characterisation of a village 
Blimp that might amuse the other Blimps at 
the Players, but is no good for films. 

The other players are all exceedingly good 
and the whole thing adds up to a job of work 
that no one need be ashamed of. 
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Canterbury Tale is the sort of film that 
A almost defies criticism. It probably 

started off with the best intentions, but 
good intentions are no substitute for a script 
in a film lasting over two hours. Presumably 
the original idea was to present the public 
with a spot of enobling uplift, and I have met 
people who declare that they came away 
from the film feeling pretty good, and sustained 
in their belief that the human race is very 
much all right even if some of its members 
express their support of the war effort by 
douring glue on girls’ heads in the middle of 
the night. After all, the chap (played quite 
convincingly by Eric Portman) did it with 
the best of intentions as the girls, by going out 
with the soldiers, were keeping them away 
from a series of improving lectures on England’s 
heritage. 

In many respects this is a nice film which 
relies, like Tawny Pippet, for much of its effect 
on- lovely photography of the countryside 
and the quiet, leisurely atmosphere of rural 
life. Its non-existent story is used as a peg on 
which to hang numerous cameos and charac- 
ters, many of them pleasantly informed, but 
one, concerned with the village idiot, in 
shockingly bad taste. There are also some 
quite jolly jokes at the expense of English 
taciturnity and American bewilderment with 
our customs. ‘ 

In fact, the American angle saves the film 
from being a complete and utter mess. Ser- 
geant John Sweet, a non-professional actor 
who really is a sergeant in the American 
Army, is the most natural movie type since 
Gary Cooper. He moves through the film 
with an ease that is simply astonishing. 
Everything he does and says is so right that 
the best way to enjoy A Canterbury Tale is to 
shut your eyes or read a paper when he is 
off the screen. When Sweet says he’s pleased 
to meet someone, you feel certain he means it, 
and that’s a pretty good test for an actor. 

Apart from these things the film has very 
little to offer unless a congregation singing 
Onward Christian Soldiers in Canterbury 
Cathedral happens to appeal to you. 


n directly opposite contrast to the other 
I three is This Happy Breed, the film of Noel 

Coward’s play, and the first film to be 
presented by Eagle-Lion, Rank’s new dis- 
tributing company. I hardly think that it 
will set the world on fire. Only my critical 
responsibilities kept me awake during most of 
its 110 minutes screening time. Photographed 
stage plays are generally tedious at the best, 
but this is quite exceptionally dull. Purport- 


Our Time ff 


ing to be the story of a *‘ typical” English 

lower middle class family from 1919 to 1939, 

you can tell from the word go what sort of a 

film it’s going to be. It opens like this:— 

1. Overhead shot of London, the 

prominent. 

Dissolve to overhead shot of suburban 

houses and back gardens. 

Dissolve to close shot on one house. 

Dissolve to interior of house, camera moving 

down staircase to front door. 

With an opening like that its inevitable that 

they are going to tie it all up in a nice pink 

bow at the end, and true enough we have this: 

1. Interior of house, camera moving up stair- 
case from front door. 

2. Dissolve to exterior of house. 

3. Dissolve to overhead shot of suburban 
houses and back gardens. 

4. Dissolve to overhead shot of London and 
the river. 

The intervening period is occupied with the 
life of the family enacted by a brilliant team 
of players headed by Robert Newton, Celia 
Johnson, John Mills, Kay Walsh’and Stanley 
Holloway. Pretty nearly everything happens 
to that family that could happen to a family, 
but the amazing thing is that it all takes place 
in a complete vacuum. The twenty years 
covered by the story was rich in incident 
and profound in the changes it wrought, 
however slowly, on the thinking and behaviour 
of almost everyone. Some of these events are 


river 


oy tS 


hinted at in the film—the General Strike, 


the Death of King George V, the -Munich 
crisis, and so on—but they seem to have no 
effect whatever on the family. Quite casually 
the father becomes a policeman in the General 
Strike and the son gets his head broken 
through supporting the strikers, but there is 
not the faintest indication as to why they 
behaved like they did. There is the usual 
travesty of the Communist “‘ hot head ”? who’ 
soon quietens down when he gets married. 
With the exception of the mother, there is 
not a single fully-rounded character in the 
film. If the true function of the artist is to 
portray life in its full complexity and richness, 
then this film fails. Its people are puppets 
and their behaviour determined not by life 
but by Noel Coward’s personal version of it, 

which is essentially snobbish and _nastily 
condescending. . 

One further criticism can be made. It is 
photographed in technicolour and God knows. 
why. Ronnie Neame is a brilliant camera man 
but even he, cannot make technicolour look 
natural in a film whose action is almost 
wholly confined to the close confines of small 
rooms. There might, I stress might, have 
been some justification for technicolour in 
Tawny Pippet which hasn’t got it. There is 
none for This Happy Breed which has. 

In This Happy Breed, Tawny Pippet and 
A Canterbury Tale you have half a million 
pounds’ worth of British film production. 
Whether all the work of skilled British film 
technicians, of authors and directors, camera 
men and set designers, sound engineers and 
musicians, artists and carpenters and elec- 
tricians is worth it you must judge for your-. 
selves. Personally I should vote for one 
San Demetrio made at half the price of This 
Happy Breed or A Canterbury Tale. Maybe these 
films will get their money back; maybe they 
will crash the world markets and put British 
films on the map in the U.S.A. That remains 
to. be seen. But there is one thing that may 
eventually justify the money. Take the good 
things from Tawny Pippet and A Canterbury 
Tale, nearly all of The Way Ahead and nothing 
of This Happy Breed and you may detect a 
style of British film making, a new and more 
objective approach to the British scene and 
character, that will mature and create a 
native school of production that will rival 
any other in the world. 
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expositions of their craft. English 

philistinism and politicians have driven 
us in on ourselves: we are chary of speaking 
our mind outside the precious oversubtle 
precincts of our small-circulation little journals; 
there is a tendency amongst critics to treat the 
whole subject very flippantly: and ,among 
certain younger poets it is obvious that verse- 
writing has deteriorated into a beautiful 
racket modelled on American lines. Other- 
wise how can one explain the fact that a 
shrewd non-literary politician like Mr. 
Beverley Baxter, M.P., is able to write a slick 
article in The Evening Standard entitled Our 
Poets Are Silent, and get away with it, without 
even a line of angry remonstrance from Mr. 
Spender, author of ‘* Life and the Poet ”’ and 
darling of the poetry-loying bourgeosie ? 
Actually, as readers of this paper are well 
aware, our poets are far from silent—in fact, 
I doubt if we have ever had so many poets 
before. The trouble, of course, is that people 
like Mr. Beverley Baxter havn’t realised 
what has been happening in -‘* modern ” 
poetry since the last war: Walt Whitman, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, the Imagists, the 
technical experiments of Wilfred Owen, 
Ezra Pound and the discoveries of T. S. 
Eliot and Edith Sitwell do not register in 
Fleet Street to-day. Literary experiment is 
taboo in war-time. And perhaps it’s just, as 
well. At least a few of our poets seem to be 
writing healthier work, their -preoccupation 
with Donne, etc., is passing, and there is a 
new search for faith in their fellow men and 
in community life. Mankind has a desperate 
neéd for such prophetic idealist voices. For 
humanism is quite as valuable as lyricism, 
and much less false, just now, as any proper 
soldier will tell you. 

The poems of H. D. illustrate the con- 
temporary consciousness at its best. An 
American living in England since the inception 
of the Imagist movement, she alone, out of a 
once impressive group, has stuck to her guns. 
Considering how hard: the path of a pioneer 
can be in these islands, this, in itself, is the 
highest possible proof of an immaculate 
integrity. But in the 43 poems presented 
here she has reached the acme of her art: 
they are the most perfect flowering born out 
of intense devotion and discipline. No word 


Pres ARE NOTORIOUSLY BAD AT POPULAR 


is misplaced. Language, texture, sound 
effects, utterance, allusions conjure up the 
exact right response ! 

I don’t know if I’m being fair to H.D. 
but with pilotless robot planes passing 
over the tower where I’m trying to grapple 
with a dozen books, her work does ap- 
pear particularly appropriate for to-day— 
even for Marxists! Readers of Life and 
Letters To-day (the book is dedicated to 
Bryher) will remember other poems of H.D.’s 
which are equally memorable and even more 
moving. THE WALLS DO NOT FALL is 
definitely a book to get hold of, treasure, and 
to delight in. With it, civilians can withstand 
the nastiest blitz. 

WESTERN STAR, by Stephen Vincent 
Benet, who died in March, 1943, is a long 
narrative epic dealing with the founding of 
America and the expansion of those early 
immigrants westwards. Although a feat in 
verse (there’s 181 pages of it) it is not half as 
good as his ohn Brown’s Body or similar 
attempts at ‘‘ Americanism” by Robinson 
Jeffers, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, 
etc. Nor does it anywhere reach the intensity 
of Hart Crane’s “‘ Bridge.” But as the blurb 
says, ‘* quick-moving coloured verse which 
will have a strong appeal to many who are, 
as a rule, out of their depth in the world of 
poetry, and especially of modern poetry.”’ (Sic.) 
Sir Humphrey Milford speaks inescapable 
truth here. I wish poets in this country could 
afford to write long, albeit unfinished, ‘‘ nar- 
ratives ”’ also. 

More to my taste and generation are Karl 
Shapiro’s war poems, which have already 
been given the blessing of Life in the U.S. 
Here is a poet who is more bitter and satirical 
about conditions at home than any of our 
own war poets over here and yet one who has 
been able to dramatise his role as poet and 
fighter against American irresponsibility and 
other evil things :— 

Built upon privilege this area was quietly 

honoured: 

Pride was its legacy and peace compounded 

Till on heavy facades it hung hushed and heavy 

as death. 


But nowhere ave those tenants to be found 
Who bestowed on later citizens their oldest sections, 
But north of the city in their English valleys 
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Not all his poems have this Auden echo and 
stanza-form. Perhaps his nearest English 
contemporary is Roy Fuller, though Shapiro 
puts more of himself into his verse than others 
of Auden’s English disciples. By now the book 
is probably out of print, like the others in this 
series by Rayner Heppenstall and W. R. 
Rodgers, so you will be lucky to. come across 
a copy. Mr. Frederick Warburg is slowly 
building up an interesting poetry list and is 
to be congratulated upon his perspicacity as 
a publisher. 


Next comes a ‘‘ comprehensive ” collection 
of John Pudney’s over ten summers. Pudney, in 
a brief introductory note makes the observation 
that he has been writing war-poetry all the 
time. I wonder? I suppose it all depends 
upon what he means by it. When I was a 
pilot in the R.A.F. in 1935-6 and writing 
poems, I remember a queer odd little poem 
by this present Air Force laureate about 
Generals and so on in the Left Review. If 
he’d reprinted that here I would have felt 
more sure of the prophetic qualities the 
publishers claim for his decade’s perspective, 
but no doubt his friends Desmond Hawkins 
and Wilfred Hanchant dissuaded him from 
that course. As it is, I was glad to come across 
old poems such as First Drums Heard (1933), 
Song (1937), and Going Back There. He has 
mellowed since and nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the shift from the early 
hooter-factory-industrial verse to a Massing- 
ham-like country philosophy as in Elegy for 
Tom Roding, which is only marred by his 
reminding us of ‘‘ radio words.” Malta is 
another good poem marred at its climactic 
end by the introduction of “‘ Jack Airman, 
The R.A.F. have done well by’ employing 
Pudney asa literary reporter. I should imagine 
flying men would find less to quarrel with here 
than in H. E. Bates’ short stories, which, 1 
know, annoy them very much. 


Jack Lindsay, on the other hand, is in the 
Aftfny, and therefore a private. His SECOND 
FRONT, a sequel to Into Action, his poem on 
the Dieppe raid, is ‘‘ the stuff to give the 
troops,” and should sell in its thousands. 
It’s the sort of all-embracing unpretentious 
poetic script-writing that even M.O.I. mes- 
sengers are liable to steal, keep, read, and take 
home! Which is high praise in this civilisa- 
tion. Lindsay is perhaps a bit too prolific 
and writes too easily. But he has been 
terribly neglécted when one considers his 
achievements as novelist, historian, critic, 
poet and ideologue. In the thirties he was too 
**tough ”. for the current Pansy Cults and 
Creeds, now so much in evidence on the West 
End stage ! Now he has improved out of all 
recognition, has developed an almost Joycean 
feel for words. See Searchtights on a Night of 
Low Clouds. When Lindsay can synthesise 
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others too’ numerous to mention. 
doubt Mr. Comfort was brought up on the - 


his Marx-Freud amalgam thoroughly and 
emotionally he will be Dynamite. Meanwhile 
his “‘ Bless the lovely life-tipple.in each tilted 


” 


little nipple ’’ can be guaranteed to turn the 
stomach of all the government-honoured 
homos. ’ 

There is a grave verbal genius in Alex 
Comfort’s small yolume of ELEGIES, but I 
doubt whether he is as successful here as in his 
Wreath for the Living, which contained some 
accomplished poems. His Grecian and Egyp- 
tian imagery such as in the ‘‘ Argas the banker 
was a friend of mine ”’ section for instance, has 
none of the compelling force of a natural 
poet: it is the verbalism of a prose-writer 
desirous of becoming a poet. c.f. Lawrence 


Durrell. Echoes are not poetry as Alan Rook | 


constantly shows us. : 
Mr. Comfort is too “‘ literary’ to write 
memorable lines yet. Rush in Ireland seems 
too much like an exercise—c.f. Adlestrop— 
just as previous poems of his recalled bad 
Wilfred Owen, slack early George Barker, and 
But no 


Faber Book of Modern Verse and destined for 
anything but silent-and-elegaic Coterie. war- 
fare. 

Miss Scovell’s first volume reminds one of 
Herbert Read’s poems, a weak, diluted, and 
very non-committal poeticism. ‘‘ Oh dedicated, 
limpid wildness ” is her way of describing the 


““ hunting owls oboe voices.” Still, it’s nice - 


to read ya woman’s verse without too much 
of that womb-complex which Tambimuttu 
insists on putting over on the wireless as the 
sence of his Raines and Ridlers.. Personally 
m sick of stags, fountains, temples, of bulls 
and lions and souls and other poetic furniture 
in any English ladies’ poetry. With Gabriela 
Mistral, of course, it’s different ! 

Peter Baker is keeping an open door with 
his Resurgam Books published by the Favil 
Press, a too open door often. He hopes that 
ONE RECENT EVENING will establish 
Robert Graecen’s position as one of the more 
vital voices of his generation. I’m afraid 
ONE RECENT EVENING is about as vital 
as Kay Dick of John O’ London’s Weekly, to 
whom Mr. Graecen dedicates his wet ‘‘poetic’”’ 
dreariness. 

The. poem’ by Nancy Cunard is on a 
different plane altogether. In two humble 
pages she can, like Eliot, write something 


? 


relative to mankind’s desperate plight. Eliot 
is for a return to family life; Miss Cunard, 
author of Parallelax, too has found herself 
after worldwise experimentation and experienc- 
ing. She ends with eight extremely moving 
and noble lines, lines which I wish I had the’ 
space to quote. I should invest in one of the 
400 copies printed for fourpence if I were you. 
and.see for yourself. ~ - 
The work of Fred Marnau, translated from - 
the German by Ernst Sigler, has been lavishly 
got up by the Grey Walls Press. I remember - 
the excitement which Marnau’s first appear- 
ance in the old bismonthly Poetry (London) 
caused in 1941, those days of exciting dis- 
coveries: Of him Stephen Spender says: 
“* It is impossible to read a few lines of Marnau 
without becoming aware of a presence, which 
is perhaps that of a poet, perhaps of some- 
thing more divine, and without entering into 
an experience both of spiritual suffering, and 
of sensuous intoxication with beauty.” As 
my German is elementary and the literal 
translations don’t appear ‘to recreate the feel 
and lilt of the original verse, I think we had 
better leave it at that for to-day. tans: 
In production, David Cleghorn Thomson’s 
book is as square and big and as lavishly 
bound even if the typography isn’t as good. — 


_ But the poems themselves remind one too: 


frequently of loud M.P.’s and. business . 
executives’ doggerel. Though adorned by a 
modernistic drawing, the verse is horribly 


ordinary and Georgian and no credit, t6 the 
New Scotland. ” 

Also. from Maclellan’s presses come SONGS. 
AND VERSES by P. G. Ross. SING ASANG 
O* SCOTLAND, very tartan, by Albert 
Mackie, and MEASURES FOR MASSES by 
John Kincaid of the Clyde Group, which are 
no better. Reading these, it is hard to realise 
that 1944 is the year of Gerard Manley Hop-* 
kins’ centenary. And reading, ENGLAND, the 
English Association anthology, - designed per- 
haps as UNRRA propaganda, one wonders 
if there is any hope for Poetry in these islands. 
From the silly hypocritical introduction by 
Harold Nicolson onwards, England’s heritage 
of fine poets is almost invariably represented ' 
by the familiar and the dullest mediocrities. 
Gilton Brown and Lt.-Comdr. Frederick B. 
Watt, R.C.N.V.R..cap it off. It’s efforts like 
this that assist so niaterially in making the 
English loathed all over the world.. 


A Painter on 
His Method 


by C. H. Rowe 


EFORE THE WAR IT WAS THE FASHION 
B to pretend that artists had little to do 

with the world around them but to sit 
back and observe it. Often, even that was 
denied and the artist demanded the right to 
look only into himself and paint what he 
imagined he saw there. It was even said that 
the shirking of all responsibility to shape 
society through political action was actually 
essential to “‘ true artistic creation.” 

It is highly significant that many artists 
have been uprooted out of their studios and 
sent to all corners of the world, into the 
factories and on the seas, and obliged to mix 
with their fellow men in the present gigantic 
conflict of the social forces they were so smugly 
determined to ignore. This alteration in their 
circumstances will, and already has, done 
much to reduce their sectarian snobbery and 
oblige them to reconsider their aesthetic 
viewpoints, in more or less unconscious 
endeavours to find forms of expression 
adequate to their mew experiences. Artists 
such as Edward Bawden, Stanley Spencer, the 
much regretted Eric Ravilious, and others, 
have tried to find new means of conveying 
experiences which have dwarfed their more 
narrow pre-war past. 

But the understanding, which they lack, of 
these forces, which only political knowledge 
can give them, hinders their advance. In my 
view Marxist theory provides the only 
thoroughly scientific analysis of these forces, 
and dialectical materialism the only philoso- 
phical synthesis, which would give them that 
realistic, and living approach to phenomena 
and experience which is necessary as a basic 
guide to action. 

The basic tenets of dialectical materialism 
may be broadly stated as follows: First, that 
all phenomena has a material, as opposed to 
a spiritual origin. Second, that all material 
is in a constant state of movement and change. 
Third, that these changes are the result of 
continual conflict within phenomena, leading 
to the elimination of those forces which have 
outlived their power of adaptation or value, in 
relation to other forces; and the appearance 
of new forms and forces which survive. 
Fourthly, that this conflict proceeds pro- 
gressively towards a climax which produces 
the new form and forces, in a sudden revolu- 
tionary transformation. This clumsy simplifi- 
cation may be sufficient to indicate, how, in 
practice, an artist may use Marxism as a 
guide. } 

Broadly, it means that he will no longer 
concern himself with the romantic or idealistic 
approaches of the past. On the contrary, he 
will have the greatest curiosity and respect for 
the facts, that is to say, the actual nature and 
form of material things, whether living or 
static. as 

He will be alert as to actual or implied 
changes and movement in things. He will 
be sensitive to the underlying conflicts and 
developing transformations inherent in the 
movements and changes. By finding and 
expressing these, he will imply, if he does not 
clearly state, the revolutionary transformation 
taking place. To take a hypothetical example, 
let us imagine a comparison between the 
method of approach of a Marxist artist, and 
the typical approach of artists of past periods; 
let us suppose that Michael Angelo, Rem- 
brandt, Cezanne, Picasso, and our Marxist 


wete to enter a factory to produce paintings 
of what they see. Each would come to the 
subject with his instincts, emotions, and ideas 
already complete and mature. Leave out the 
surprise, consternation and confusion that 
would be caused, at least in the minds of 
Angelo and Rembrandt, by the utter strange- 
ness of modern dress, machinery, speech and 
manners. Taking Rembrandt first, we may 
be sure that he would instinctively gravitate 
to a dark corner (if there were one) lighted 
by asmall window. He would find (if he could) 
an old worker operating on his own, and after 
weeks of sittings, the old worker would appear 
on the canvas, no wit different in atmosphere 
from those ‘‘ timeless”? and grave old men of 
Rembrandt’s masterpieces. 

Michael Angelo, on the other hand, would 
not be concerned with light and atmosphere, 
but we may be sure that, however tubercular, 


. small, old, thin or fat the workers may be in 


the factory, they would emerge in Michael 
Angelo’s painting as possessors of magificent 
physique, and proportions, and engaged in 
superhuman labour. The forges in the factory 
would not be much different in their impact 
on us than the mouth of hell in the Fall of Man. 

Both artists would be ‘‘ true ” and sincere, 
but both would be expressing an aesthetic 
outlook utterly valid in their own time, but 
equally ‘‘ untrue ”’ in ours. 

Cezanne, we know, would be almost blind 
to muscles and ‘‘ human” atmosphere. He 
would set up an easel at, say, the end of an 
aisle of machines, and treat every one with 
the same emphasis on contours and planes. 
With Picasso, we might expect almost any- 
thing but a human approach. It would 
largely depend on which of his periods he was 
in. Assuming it to be the ‘‘ negro” period, 
we can well imagine the deliberate distortions 
of form to which he would reduce the machines, 
not to mention the features of Alice Brown 
working them. In short, Michael Angelo 
and Picasso would impose ideals or principles 
on reality. Rembrandt and Cezanne would 
accept aspects of what they see and interpret 
according to the aesthetic outlook of their 
time. Both Picasso and Cezanne would tend, 
significantly, enough, to omit human beings 
entirely from their work, or reduce them to a 


generalised pattern in keeping with their 
concern with abstract form; though Cezanne’s 
form would be true to actuality and Picasso’s 
true to an idea. It is interesting that only 
still life and landscape survives, without 
degradation, the sectarian treatment of 
Picasso and his followers. The human figure 
simply loses value. The most successful figure 
painters of the ‘‘ modern ” school are those 
who reduce the figure to a naive pattern, doll- 
like in character, but with a patronising, 
sometimes very pleasant, charm. No-one 
illustrates this more clearly than Stanley 
Spencer, probably among the three or four 
outstanding artists in England to-day. His 
still-life objects, such as steel tubing welding 
plant (he is working on the Clyde), his brick 
walls, ivy and tombstones (his previous 
interest) are remarkably true and intense. 
But his figures are forced into grotesque 
caricature or ghost-like cyphers. He does not 
resolve them into an aesthetic as sure and as 
complete as the still-life elements, and appears 
to avoid a more close study of human charac- 
ter, for fear it will betray him into unaesthetic 
** naturalism.” 


It is only a Marxist artist who stands a 
chance of solving this problem, because he is 
prepared to approach all phenomena with 
the intention of trying to grasp its total 
inter-relations, studying, for its essential 
character, every aspect of the work, whether 
human or mechanical. By thoroughly absorb- 
ing the relations of movement, change and 
development of the factory work and its 
creators, he would find, eventually, those 
visual forms which express the essential] 
character of these relations. He would not 
bring to the factory an established principle 
or idealism. He would try to see the actual 
relation of form in movement—not an ideal 
relation—try to discover the essential character 
of the forms and movement in their beginning, 
progression, and completion of purpose. For 
example, he would be aware that a machine, 
on its own, is an unrelated unit, and only has 
significance, as is implied by its very form, in 
relation to the man who operates it. Men 
and women, too, become significant in relation 
to each other, the machines they work, and 
the purposes of their efforts. He will be 
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sensitive to the effects of environment and 
work on the physical characteristics of the 
workers. He will become more conscious of 
the relation of form and content in what he 
sees, the one form of understanding assisting 
the other. 

Only if we revert to the sectarian policy of 
the romanticist or ‘‘ impressionist,” shall we 
refuse to recognise that a knowledge of the 
man or the machine will help us to grasp 
their essential characteristics of form and 
movement. A Marxist will know that a man 
walking along the street is not significant 
according to his subjective idea of himself, 
but only in so far as his responsible and active 
relations extend. He is significant to his wife, 
his children, his government, employer, to 
those who buy from and sell to him, his 
friends and fellow workers. On his own, 
isolated in a vacuum as it were, without his 
work, his recreation, his relations to others 
and his environment, he is not much more 
than a specimen labelled—man. It is as 
such a specimen, a unit in design, that he is 
so often seen by ‘*‘ modern” artists who, in 
all other ways so progressive, are unable to 
put given “‘ units ” in their dynamic relation, 
but reduce them all to the same formalised 
relation. The artist to-day cannot accept 
this attitude, or the attitude of idealising or 
romanticising, making man almost independ- 
ent of his circumstances, as the Rennaissance 
artist could. Man is superior to his circum- 
stances only in so far as he overcomes their 
limitations by struggle and achievement. It 
is the difference in character of the struggle 
with environment and conditions, of the 
middle classes on one hand and the working 
class on the other, which produces that 
difference of physical form, which makes us 
almost always conscious of a man’s class by 
a single glance at his face or hands. 

I do not mean that a Marxist artist is 
merely representational and copies everything 
in front of him. Although he does fully accept 
the actual forms before him in the process 
of searching for the essential relations and 
character of these forms, he may select 
some, reject others, make an emphasis here, 
an exaggeration there, even arbitrarily alter 
forms, if by such alteration he conveys a 
greater sense of the real relations than the 
actual forms he sees. 

Every person or object has an essential 
character full of movement, drama, conflict 
and development. To find this character is 
not a matter of copying, but of understanding, 
selection, transformation. A matter first of 
close observation, and then of analysis and 
synthesis. It is a struggle and conflict within 
the artist, bringing about a _ revolutionary 
change in himself by which he finds the 
aesthetic forms that express pictorially the 
essence of what he has seen and experienced. 
Such an attitude, while not excluding an 
acquired or ‘‘ natural” liking for certain 
kinds of forms, must necessarily lead to 
greater knowledge, understanding, and conse- 
quent development. 

To my mind socialist realism is not natural- 
ism, but a realism of approach to a given 
relation or ‘“*subject.”’ The resulting work 
is not simply a copy of actuality, but a selec- 
tion and transformation of a given relation 
or subject, into a pictorial design which 
makes it more ‘“‘ real” to the spectator. In 
other words it invites the spectator not only 
into what the artists sees, but also into what 
he experiences. 

It demands and attempt- to end the 
separation of the artist from the people, and 
particularly an end to his separation from that 
class which is destined to transform the 
material conditions and social forces of the 
world, on which the artist depends for 
expression. In, I hope, our time. 


A painting from C. H. Rowe’s recent exhibition 


by Mackay, Gladstone 


and Anon. 


Hevitage 


Jack Carter prays you all that ye make good end of what ye have begun, and doeth 
well and aye better and better. 


Anon, written at the time of the Peasants’ Revolt. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming; 
We may not live to see the day, 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 
Of the good time coming. 
Cannon-balls may aid the truth, 
But thought’s a weapon stronger; 
We'll win our battle with its aid— 
Wait a little longer. 
Charles Mackay, a Chartist poet. 


T painfully reflect that in almost every social and political controversy of the nineteenth 
century, the educated classes, the wealthy classes, and the Church have been in the wrong. 
The Common People, the Toilers, these have been responsible for nearly all the Social 
Reforms that the world accepts to-day. 


Gladstone, in his farewell speech to Parliament. 


The Lord begins to honour us, 

The Saints are marching on; 

The sword is sharp, the arrows swift 
To destroy Babylon. 


A hymn of the Parliamentary Army; 


